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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


THE WEARER OF THE HAT AND THE OWNER OF THE HAT HAD MET AT LAST. 









“‘TF I had only the foundation, but I 
haven’t that, or the trimming, either ; 
nothing but this old, tumbled chiffon 

and these faded flowers.’’ 

Mrs. Briarley looked dejectedly at the mass 
of frippery in her lap. Five dollars for a new 
hat such as she wanted would leave only one 
dollar from her own private purse for the 
Easter collection, and the sermon last Sunday 
had been a plea for religious enthusiasm in 
giving at this season. 

Mrs. Briarley was a fair, pretty little thing, 
although slight almost to meagerness in her 
immaturity of outline. She was foolishly 
young to be the wife of a man of thirty and 
the mother of a two-year-old child. 

In spite of this she had an earnest soul, and 
pondered deeply over each perplexing question 
of her married life as it arose. The mere fact 
of having to decide anything enveloped her 
in a sort of confusion which obscured every 
guide-post which experience had erected, the 
more so that, as her husband travelled, she 
could not have recourse to him. It was as if 
each occasion had been evolved whole from 
space to have its merits decided upon, whether 
it were a question of little Emily’s going out 
to play in the damp, or the quantity of 
material for a new skirt, or which kind 
of breakfast food to order. 

Just now it was the question of the hat. 
There was indeed no question as to whether 
she needed it or not, but her husband’s means 
kept her within certain limits. 

To make a whole hat would cost very 
nearly five dollars; if other people did it for 
less, she was not able to do so. And Mr. 
Beatoun, the clergyman, had said that he 
wanted to make an appeal to each one per- 
sonally. Each one must judge for himself if 
he were doing all he could to pay off that 
debt on the church for which he urged the 
special effort now. 

To Mrs. Briarley the question seemed to 
have relation to those deep places of decision 
which govern the current of one’s life. If 
she refused this appeal she would not be 
quite what the mother of Emily ought to be. 

She was painfully anxious that Emily 
should have every advantage. She herself 
had been a neglected orphan, brought up in 
helter-skelter fashion, and she longed above 
all things that her baby should have the 
maternal ideal she had lacked. She was glad 
that Mr. Beatoun’s sermon had come after she 
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had bought little Emily’s hat, for she felt 
secretly that no appeal could have been 
strong enough to have denied that sweet 
white ribbon and the daisies to her 
child. 

“Tf I had any trimming that could be 
used!’’ she murmured for the third time, 
and turned as the servant came into the room. 
‘What is it, Ellen ?’’ 

‘*There’s a lady down-stairs, ma’am—Mrs. 
Stebbins. ’’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Stebbins!’’ Mrs. Briarley’s 
tone was one of doubtful welcome. 

This was one of the ladies of the parish in 
which Mrs. Briarley was a newcomer, and in 
which she still felt herself wistfully an out- 
sider, in spite of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Beatoun had formally called upon her, and 
Mrs. Stebbins had conscientiously shaken 
hands with her at the church door. 

But Mrs. Stebbins had also once come to | 
collect, and to collect now, in addition to an | 
appeal, would be futile as far as Mrs. Briarley 
was concerned. 

She nerved herself to meet the words that 
followed after the first greetings were over. 

‘*T want to know if you won’t give some- 
thing to our church sale.’’ 

‘*The church sale? Oh, no, I—I don’t 
think I care to be connected with anything 
of the kind—at least—I mean, this year,’’ 
said Mrs. Briarley, hurriedly. 

The last time she had taken part in a fair, 
before moving to this place, her sympathy 
had run unwarrantably ahead of her purse. 
She had indulged in that specious form of 
charity which consists of buying goods on 
credit and then presenting them to the church. 
She had a vivid remembrance of a box of soap | 
which another woman had bought for half- 
price at the fair, ‘‘because it was given, and 
whatever was made on it was clear gain.’’ 

Mrs. Briarley had had to pay the full price 
at the grocer’s a month later, when the bill 
was already too large. Her husband had not 
liked it, and she felt wary of fairs. 

““A fair! Oh, no, indeed, this isn’t a 
fair!’’ Mrs. Stebbins, a sallow, grayish, 
compactly solid lady in a short walking-skirt 
and a small, tight hat, smiled intelligently at 
her hostess. ‘‘It’s a sale—a rummage sale. 
I’m surprised that you haven’t heard of it; 
it’s been in progress two weeks already. Of 
course, though, you don’t belong to the gild. 
There are only three days more for the sale, 
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and we do want them to bea success. The 
proceeds go to the church debt. A rum- 
mage sale—you know what that is. You 
send any old things you have—anything ; 

it doesn’t make any difference what it is. 
And we sell them to the poor for a few 
cents. We hired an empty store at the 
other end of the town—64 Herkimer Street. 
Some of our ladies take charge of it in 
turn.’’ 

** And do you sell much ?”’ 
Briarley. 

Mrs. Stebbins laughed. ‘‘Do we sell 
much? We have made fifteen hundred 
dollars already. You know it’s really an 
accommodation to the poor—many of them 
will buy things when they wouldn’t beg for 
them. They get good warm clothing and 
stores for a song. And quite a number of 
us pick up odds and ends there—really! 
You don’t know what fascinating things we 
take in now and then; nobody knows where 
half of them come from. Some of them are 
There was a lovely jacket sent 
in last week. Mr. Stebbins’s sister said she 
would have bought it herself—she doesn’t 
live here—if the sleeves had been a little 
And there was a white satin lam- 
brequin, embroidered in gold thread,—one 
end had oil spilled over it,—and Minnie 
Ware bought it for a quarter, and she’s 
made the most fetching collar and vest front 
that you ever saw. Of course, Minnie Ware 
can do anything—she doesn’t care a snap 
who knows. Have you met Miss Ware? 
She belongs to the gild.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Mrs. Briarley, with the pang 
of the outsider. 

‘*Well, I bought a colonial chair myself 
there yesterday; there’s a rung gone, but 
Mr. Stebbins can easily put it in. You 
will send something, won’t you? Some of 
our ladies are in charge from nine until 
=_."" 

‘‘Why, I’ll try to,’’ said Mrs. Briarley, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘We got rid of most of our 
rubbish when we moved here. Is Mrs. 
Beatoun at the sale?’’ 

She had a reverential admiration for the 
rector’s wife, as a person who in that 
position must be superhumanly good. She 
longed to know her as other people did. 
She had been sensitively quick to feel the 
alteration from the conventional politeness 
of Mrs. Beatoun’s manner to her to the 
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intimate interchange of laughing remarks 

with a party of friends afterward. Mrs. 

Briarley had indeed been asked to join the 

gild, but she could not get up her courage 

to face so many strangers alone. 
‘*No, Mrs. Beatoun will not be at the sale 
to-day,’’ said Mrs. Stebbins, rising to go. 
**T’ve just come from the rectory now. She 
had such a pleasant surprise—the present of a 
lovely hat from her cousin. She had to go 
into mourning for her mother-in-law, and 
so she sent this hat to Mrs. Beatoun. It 
was made in Paris, and I don’t believe it was 
ever worn more than twice. It’s a perfect 
beauty !’” 

‘‘That must have been very nice,’’ said 
Mrs. Briarley, with the thought of the hat for 
which she longed. 

“Well, I should think so! To get a hat 
like that without paying a cent! And if ever 
anybody needed one it was Mrs. Beatoun. 
She’s worn that old black straw for five years ; 
but after all, you’d hardly know it. She’s 
got that sort of an air about her-—-almost too 
much for a clergyman’s wife, some people 
think—that makes you feel as if she was 
dressed up when she isn’t. Is this your little 
girl ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Briarley, with the tremu- 
lous flush that always came into her cheek 
when little, dark-curled, lustrous-eyed Emily 
suddenly appeared in her dainty white frock 
and little slippers. She looked at her visitor 
with an expression which said, ‘‘Did you 
ever see anything as beautiful as this ?’’ 

But Mrs. Stebbins only remarked, ‘‘She 
favors her papa, doesn’t she? I don’t see 
much resemblance to you,’’ patted the child’s 
head, shook hands with Mrs. Briarley, and 
was gone, with a parting injunction not to 
forget the rummage sale. 

Mrs. Briarley knelt down on the floor by 
Emily that she might gather the plump little 
standing form more fully into her thin young 
arms. She loved and respected her husband 
greatly, but her humble soul magnified the 
Lord daily for this wonder and joy of being 
the mother of Emily. When she left the 
child now she knew that there was only one 
path to choose. She must go without her 
hat. She must respond to the appeal. 

She thought of it all the time she was 
selecting her slender dole of rubbish for the 
sale—a vase that had been mended and a 
couple of books. As she was walking to 
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Herkimer Street she imagined herself in a | in the miracle. Not only would she have the 
ninety-eight-cent, ready-trimmed Alpine. One | happy thrill of responding to the appeal with 


could hardly realize how earnestly solemn the 
sacrifice was to her. 

Dress was a very serious matter. She had a 
natural daintiness, a touch 
that was almost genius. It 
was a feminine charm which 
even her husband recognized, 
and she liked to see him like 
to look at her. Perhaps he 
would not now. If she could 
only have a hat given her, 
like fortunate Mrs. Beatoun ! 

The window of the tempo- 
rary shop was filled with a 
heterogeneous mass of cloth- 
ing, before which stood a 
group of hatless women and 
a few children. Mrs. Briar- 
ley nervously pushed her way 
past them, for she was always 
afraid of contagion on account 
of Emily. She became still 
more nervous on her entrance 
into the shop. 

It was filled with a swarm 
of Italian women, bright- 
shawled, earringed, swarthy 
and voluble, fingering the 
piles of cast-off clothing and 
chaffering over them. The 
air was bad, and the two 
young girls behind the 
counter looked singularly 
helpless and distracted. One 
was sitting down with her 
head upon her hand, but the other responded to 
Mrs. Briarley’s proffer of her gifts. 

‘‘Oh, yes—thank you! Would you please 
put the price on them yourself? Here are 
tags and a pencil. Mark them anything. I 
can’t leave this corner for a minute. I never 
was in such a place! I really don’t know 
what to do. The young lady who was waiting 
here—Miss Morley—fainted a few minutes ago, 
—it’s the air, you know, and the window 
won’t open,—and Mrs. Whitaker has just taken 
her home. They say she’s the second one 
that’s fainted to-day.’’ 

‘*How dreadful!’’ said Mrs. Briarley, with 
admiring pity. These were indeed martyrs to 
the cause. 

‘*Tsn’t it? Mrs. Whitaker just asked me to 
come in and stay with Gladys till she got back, 
and now Gladys has such a headache she isn’t 
the slightest good, and it all comes on me. I’m 
only visiting here, and I’ve got to take the 
three-o’clock train home. It puts me in an 
awful position.’’ 

She turned to a couple of wildly gesticulating 
women. 

‘*Yes, you can have that dress for ten cents. 
No, no! Not you; the other one. No, you 
didn’t speak first! I'll send for the police if 
you claw each other.’’ 

‘“*TIs there anything I can do?’’ asked Mrs. 
Briarley. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind unwrapping some of 
those things over there, and marking them,’’ 
said the girl. ‘‘I haven’t had time to see to 
them since they came in. Mark them any- 
thing.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Mrs. Briarley, going deftly 
about the work. There was a waist and some 
boys’ clothing, and there was a box, which she 
left for the last. It looked as if it might con- 
tain a hat. 

It was a hat. A dark hat, yet not too dark, 
elegant, yet not noticeable, with a chaste out- 
line, a temperate, subdued richness of effect 
that spoke volumes to the initiated. No wonder 
that Mrs. Briarley’s eyes were glued to it as 
she held it in her hand. It was a hat that 
could rise to the occasion of state garments or 
impart ‘‘style’’ to one’s ordinary garb. It 
was a hat, in short, that could be worn with 
anything. 

Mrs. Briarley turned it round and inspected 
it with a growing wonder. The white satin 
lining looked new, and the structure itself 
showed no sign of wear but two holes through 
which a hatpin had been thrust. 

There were people who gave away things as 
little used as this. Mrs. Stebbins had spoken 
of it. If she herself had ever possessed a hat 
like this,—her thought went in leaps,—if it 
were not a rummage hat! But what if it were? 
Would any one know? There were many hats 
made on the same order. With a slight change 
in the front trimming—of course you didn’t 
know who had worn it before, but there was 
a subtle odor of violet about it that was reas- 
suring. 

‘*How much is this hat?’’ asked Mrs. 
Briarley, suddenly, in an odd voice. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ said the girl who had 
spoken before, looking round to catch a glimpse 
of it. “‘I sold a hat for fifteen cents just 
before you came in.’’ 

‘This is very good,’’ said Mrs. Briarley. | 

**Ask a quarter for it, then. For goodness’ 
sake, Gladys, don’t you get faint!’’ 

“T’ll take it myself,’’ said Mrs. Briarley, | 
hastily. ‘‘My—my cook might like it.’? She 
put it back in the box and tied the string round | 
it. ‘The atmosphere in here is dreadful, isn’t | 
it? Can’t I help you open that window? | 
Here’s the money. Good-by!’’ 

She had done it! She could hardly siioal 
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her own precious and individual five dollars, 
but the very price she had paid for the hat 
went to the cause also, and she had money left 
over besides! And she had 
the hat! 

She felt awestricken at so 
much reward of virtue. If 
she had said her cook might 
like the hat, that was no lie; 
her cook well might. And 
she was so glad that she had 
enough humility herself to 
wear a rummage hat! Under- 
neath all the simplicity of her 
vanity lay an earnest and 
tremulous joy in being more 
what the mother of Emily 
should be. 

It has been stated that Mrs. 
Briarley did not belong to the 
gild. She passed a delegation 
from it, indeed, the next day, 
all busily talking together; 
but there was nobody in it 
whom she even knew to bow 
to. She was perhaps the 
only woman in the parish 
who did not know of the 
exciting incident at present 
disturbing it, the facts of 
which were being now re- 
counted once again. 

**Yes, the hat was almost 
new; it was a present to 
Mrs. Beatoun from her 
cousin. It was a beauty. Mrs. Beatoun was 
going out to lunch, and she sent the Peters boy 
back to the parsonage to get some bundles for 
the rummage sale, and that stupid new girl of 
hers gave him the box with the hat in it with 
the other things from her room. She had left 
it on the bed. So off it went to the sale. The 
only one who remembers anything about it is 
Gladys Tucker, and she doesn’t remember 
much, she had such a headache. She says a 
lady—she thinks it was a lady—came in and 
bought one for a quarter; she heard her talking 
to Nannie Leduc. Gladys didn’t even see it; 
the place was full of Italians. Of course the 
woman took advantage.’’ 

“*Those girls are so scatter-brained! But no 
lady would have bought a hat there.’’ 

‘*That’s just what I say. If she did, she 
must have known it was a mistake. That hat 
cost thirty dollars, and it had been worn twice. 
And to pay only a quarter for it! It was as | 
bad as stealing. You know how reserved | 
Mrs. Beatoun is, but she’s decided, very. 
Well, she did say that if she saw any woman 
with it on she thought she would really walk 
up to her and speak about it. It’s the effront- 
ery of the thing that’s so maddening.’’ 

‘Mrs. Beatoun never seemed to care much 
for clothes,’’ said one lady. 

“*T suppose she’s human, like the rest of 
us,’’ said the first, grimly. ‘‘She’s worn that 
black straw of hers five summers.’’ 

“*T do believe she’d rather go without than 
not have just the right thing,’’ said yet another. 
‘‘Her family always thought a great deal of 
themselves, I’ve been told.’’ 

‘*Well, they have a right to,’’ said the first 
speaker again. ‘‘Mrs. Beatoun’s a good woman, 
but I didn’t blame her for being angry to-day. 
When she’s worked as hard as she has for the 
church, to be cheated in this way! And 
Gladys Tucker says she’s sure it was a lady. 
Well, I told Mrs. Beatoun one thing. I said, 
‘Be sure we’ll all look out for 
her!’ ’’ 

Through all the week in 
which the disappearance of 
Mrs. Beatoun’s Paris hat was 
canvassed Mrs. Briarley re- 
mained happily unconscious. 

The excitement had reached 
fever-heat on the Sunday, 
that Sunday on which Mrs. 
Briarley’s precious five-dollar 
bill was solemnly laid in the 
contribution-plate. She, all her 
little lone self, was actually 
paying off part of the church 
debt! It seemed to her as she 
left the chureh that several 
women looked at her rather 
oddly—or was it at her hat? 
She had changed the trimming 
a little in the front. Perhaps they were 
admiring it. 

She had expected to take little Emily to the 
children’s service in the afternoon, and when 
the child fell asleep instead, she went by 
herself. The service was pretty; it was full of 
flowers and music and children’s voices. 
When it was ended she stood in the vestibule, 
lingering, with her eyes fixed on a group of 
women talking to Mrs. Beatoun. 

Suddenly Mrs. Beatoun detached herself from 


| the group and came forward, with tall figure held 


erect. There was a breathless pause. Those 
who were there knew that the wearer of the 
hat and the owner of the hat had met at last. 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Briarley, ‘‘I’m so glad you 
came to speak to me! I’ve been just hoping 
that you would !’’ 
‘*Indeed !’? said Mrs. Beatoun. 


going to church as I have to-day.’’ Mrs. 
Briarley raised her rapt eyes to those of the 
rector’s wife, who ‘wore a little half-cynical 
smile. ‘‘l think your husband preaches such 
beautiful sermons. I never heard any that 
made me feel so much like—like wanting to be 
good.’’ Her voice dropped shyly. 

‘‘That is very nice, l’m sure,’’ said Mrs. 
Beatoun, politely. ‘‘May I ask where you got 
your hat ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad you asked!’’ said Mrs. 
Briarley. She was so full of her own earnest- 
ness of purpose that she kept on, oblivious to 
the chill in Mrs. Beatoun’s tone. Her cheeks 
became pink, her eyes suffused. “I bought it 
at the rummage sale. Of course it must have 
been worn before, although it doesn’t look it. 
I bought it .because—I’ve been wanting to tell 
you that after Mr. Beatoun’s appeal I couldn’t 
spend the five dollars I had meant to on a hat, 
although I needed one. I just bought this at 
the sale, and gave the money to the church. I 
thought Mr. Beatoun might like to know he 
had made somebody feel that way. I never 
have thought of —things—before, and I wanted 
to thank him. I have been saying to myself, 
as I stood here, that if you came forward to 
speak to me, I’d take it as a—sign that I was 
to tell you this.’’ 

She paused a moment, and then went on. 
(While you were unburdening your heart, why 
not tell all ?) 

**T have a dear little girl at home, and I do 
so want to learn to be better—for her sake. 
And I’ve thought if I could know you—I’ve 
been sort of afraid of you before, but I’m not 
now. And I love my little girl so very much —’’ 
She stopped again. 

Something passed from one to the other as 
they stood there—Mrs. Briarley did not know 
what. There was a wonderful and sweet 
gentleness in the face of the older woman as it 
bent to the simple earnestness of the other. 
Mrs. Briarley’s one little thought of truth had 
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S both of ‘his 
—\ parents admitted, 
*” Newton Allen 
was ‘‘kind of born 
near.’’ Nathan Allen, 
his father, said it was 
‘‘a Perkins trait, 
through and through,’’ 
which Mrs. Allen indignantly denied, alleging 
that ‘‘about one in every three Allens had been 
close-fisted since before the flood.’’ The neigh- 
bors judiciously decided that Newton had 


| inherited his stinginess from both families, and 


had it boiled down and concentrated, at that. 

Such a reputation, fairly earned, does not 
make a person popular anywhere, and Newton 
had to endure many gibes from his school- 
fellows, who expressed their opinion of him 
with great frankness; but nothing they could 
say had the slightest effect upon him. At last, 
however, in his sixteenth year, an adventure 
befell him which even he could see was the 
penalty of being too grasping. 

Lakeside had many residents who kept bees ; 
and now and then, despite the utmost vigilance, 
a swarm would escape. Many of these runaway 
colonies died from exposure, due chiefly to their 
becoming scattered after the loss of their queens ; 
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| but others found homes in cliffs or hollow trees, 
and to all intents and purposes, became wild. 

| Among the bee-farmers, about Lakeside, at 
| least, custom had it that ‘‘finders were keepers, ’’ 
and whoever traced a lost swarm to its home 
owned it by right of discovery. He must himself 
secure it, however, giving a third of the surplus 
honey to his helpers and a third to the owner 
of the land; and he must not fell a valuable 
tree to get a swarm. Where this had to be 
done, it was necessary first to obtain the owner’s 


pected to cut the tree either into fire-wood or 
sawlogs. These were customs merely, but they 
had all the force of law, as public opinion was 
behind them. It was from not liking to divide 
|his spoils or do justice to a neighbor that 
| Newton Allen became exposed to serious peril. 
| At the Fourth of July celebration in Waverly 











| consent, and subsequently the finder was ex- | 











unerringly met and rounded its circle. It is 
not only at the sacramental table that we are 
partakers together of the Bread of Life. 

‘*T’m so glad you told me!’’ said Mrs. 
Beatoun. She was not a demonstrative woman, 
but in that pause she had put her arms round 
Mrs. Briarley and kissed her, under the very 
shade of the rummage hat. 

‘‘And Mr. Beatoun will be glad, too. No, 
indeed, you must never be afraid of me again; 
and you must bring your little girl to see us. 
It was just sweet of you to think of telling 
me about the hat.’’ 


‘I’ve noticed people looking at it,’’ said- 


Mrs. Briarley, allinaglow. ‘‘I never thought 
until to-day that it might be a mistake about 
its being sent to the sale. But you don’t think 
so ?”? 

‘*No, it’s not a mistake,’’ said Mrs. Beatoun, 
with a sudden smile, as she added, ‘‘and I’m 
in a position to know.”’ 

‘* Yes, I’ve joined the gild,’’ said Mrs. 
Briarley, with pride in her tone. ‘‘They’ve 
made me secretary already.’’ She did not 
know how cordially that position was made 
the portion of the stranger. She was talking 
to her husband the evening of his return. 

‘*Mrs. Beatoun couldn’t have been more 
interested about that five dollars if she had 
given it herself. You’ve no idea how nice 
everybody in the gild is to me; they seem to 
take pains to be kind. But Mrs. Beatoun— 
there’s something about Mrs. Beatoun I can’t 
explain !’’ 

‘““Well?’’ said her husband, enjoyingly. 
Mrs. Briarley was in a washed white muslin, 
with ribbons the exact blue of her innocent 
eyes. She did not look as if she could be the 
mother of an Emily. 

**T believe Mrs. Beatoun is really—fond of 
me!’’ 

‘*That’s very strange,’’ said Mrs. Briarley’s 
husband. 


WT’ ALLENS BEE=TREE 
* ‘By koe L. Hendrick, 


Mabye in earnest discussion under the sheds 
of the Baptist Church. Fred was saying, 
‘*There’s a lot of wild bees over in. Milford’s 
swamp. I’ve lined ’em best I could a dozen 
times these two summers back, and they headed 
for there nearly every time. They must have 
made a pile of honey for somebody to get.’’ 

‘*If they’re the ones you pointed out over in 
our meadow last week,’’ said Dan, ‘‘they ain’t 
properly wild bees. They’re Italians, same as 
Squire Follett owns. He lost a swarm a year 
ago last May.’’ 

‘*Well, they’re just as wild and ugly as if 
they were Dutch or Hottentots,’’ Fred retorted. 
‘*What day can you get off? We’ll have plenty 
of fun getting ’em, not to speak of the profit.’’ 

Dan counted on his fingers, enumerating the 
different kinds of farm-work just ahead, and 
estimating the probable length of each task. 

‘‘Next Saturday,’’ he said, finally. ‘‘I’ll 
bring over my moth-trap, baited with honey, 
and some veils and pails, and you can get 
your Uncle Abe’s kettle for smoking ’em out, 
and all the rope on the place. Of course we’ll 
each need an ax, for maybe we’ll have to cut a 
tree down. Hallo, there, Newt Allen! What 
are you spying and sneaking round here for ?’’ 

**T ain’t doing anything of the kind,’’ Newton 
protested, in an injured tone. ‘‘I just come 
to unbit and feed our horses. I ain’t got time 
to waste on any schemes you and Fred Mabye 
put up.”’ 

**Well, see’t you don’t, then,’’ Fred said, 
warningly, and the two lads strolled away. 

Despite his denial, however, Newton had 
listened very attentively, and he now climbed 
to the seat of the platform-spring wagon to 
plan his campaign. 

‘Saturday, eh?’’? he thought. ‘‘Well, I’ll 
go Thursday afternoon, and finish the job early 
Friday morning. It won’t do to tell Ben 
Milford, for he’d expect a share of the honey ; 
and I’d better not let pa and ma know, for 
they’d make me take some one along, and I’d 
have to divide. I’ll just do this job alone, and 
then everything’ll belong to me.’’ Within half 
an hour Newton had arranged the details to 
his satisfaction. He lost no time in carrying 


| out his plans. 


The next day was Tuesday. Before nightfall, 
working with great secrecy, he had hidden a 
half-dozen pails and buckets in a ravine at the 
back of his father’s farm, well on the way to 
the Milford swamp. He also carried an aban- 
doned hive to the same place, and a smoking- 
kettle for stupefying the swarm. No veil was 
obtainable, but Newton secured a large square of 
mosquito-netting and a pair of binding gloves. 

On Thursday afternoon, first announcing his 
intention to spend the night with his cousin, 
Joe Larkins, Newton walked carelessly down 
the road, whistling loudly, until he was beyon« 
the orchard, when he ran to a fence corner 
and drew out an ax, a shallow wooden box 
and a can of strained honey. Patting his sicc 
pocket, to make sure it contained a small sack 
filled with flour, and his father’s compass, he 


“‘I wanted to tell you—I’ve never enjoyed | Newton came upon Dan Ferguson and Fred | gathered up the various articles and set off at 
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a brisk pace for the hill slashing, where many 
large clumps of late blackberry-vines were still 
in bloom. 

Selecting a spot where bees were buzzing all 
about, Newton placed the box carefully on the 
ground, poured a little honey in thin pools on 
the bottom, and arranged the netting like a 
trap at one side, so that it could be drawn 
over the box by pulling a string. 
Then he stepped back, and in less 
than five minutes bees were flying 
into the box from all directions. 

When he deemed the supply suffi- 
cient, the boy drew the net and 
went to investigate. 

About two dozen bees were caught 
in the box, and of this number eight 
were the yellow Italians, for which 
he was seeking. 

The bees did not seem to be at all 
alarmed. Cautiously he sprinkled a 
pinch of flour over his captives, and 
then, raising a corner of the net, 
released one. It circled about twice, 
looking like a whirling snowflake, 
and then shot away almost due 
north. 

‘‘Huh!’’ Newton ejaculated, in 
great disgust. ‘‘That’s one of the 
squire’s; shouldn’t wonder if they 
all were.’” 

But the next bee, after a moment 
of uncertainty, turned and headed 
straight for the swamp, barely a 
mile away. The boy noted a large 
dead elm-tree a few rods to one side 
of the line of flight. He felt elated 
when a third bee took the same 
course. 

He knew that he must hurry, 
for it was already near sundown. 
So he picked up the box and ax, 
and ran across the fields toward the 
elm. 

Down in the hollow, however, 
while climbing a fence, Newton lost 
sight of the tree he was seeking, 
and upon nearing the timber it 
looked so different that he could not 
recognize it again with certainty. 
Here he released four more bees. 

Three of these plainly belonged 
on the Follett place, but the fourth 
bee promptly took its floury flight in 
the direction he was endeavoring to 
follow. 

Using the pocket compass now 
for the first time, Newton plunged 
through the undergrowth ; but almost 
at dusk he found himself beside 
Black Creek, utterly at a loss which 
way to go. 

At this point he set the last 
Italian bee at liberty, and to his 
delight, it flew straight along the 
creek to a hummock, above which 
towered a tall old basswood. The 
distance was too great to make sure, 
but he felt almost certain that the 
bee had entered a hole in the trunk 
of the tree, fifty feet from the 
ground. 

He hurried thither, and struck the 
huge bole a heavy blow with 
the back of his ax. 

A hollow echo was the immediate 
response, followed quickly by the 
buzzing protestations of the disturbed 
colony within, some of which darted 
through the air only a few feet 
above the boy’s head. Against the 
sky Newton could plainly see them 
passing in and out where a dead 
limb had been broken off. 

To reach that lofty entrance climb- 
ers and a sling would be necessary— 
yes, and help, too. 

By marking the tree with his 
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the moon at last showed through the tree- | falling. Apparently it 
tops, shedding silvery splashes of light all | toward him. 

round; and at about midnight Newton seized | 
his ax and set vigorously to work. 





was headed straight 
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teeth. One reason that he could not breathe 
freely was because his face was jammed down 


The boy sprang nimbly ahead, right among | into the carpet'of moss and decayed wood and 
The great | the pails, which tripped him with a tinny | leaves which covered the ground to a depth of 


chips flew swiftly in a line over his right | clatter, and he fell heavily forward upon his | several inches. 


shoulder, and the strokes fell with rhythmic | face. 
regularity and precision. | The treetops were crashing loudly beneath 


The boy painfully turned his head to the left, 
resting it upon his right cheek, thereby getting 


But it was a strong man’s task which the boy | the fall of the monster as he bounded quickly | more air, but rousing the bees, which were 
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| forever. Sing unto Him a new song, for He causeth the desert to 
% put forth blossoms, and the valleys He covereth with greenness. Out of 
the night He bringeth day, and out of death life everlasting. On this day a new 


light is upon the mountains ; for life and the resurrection are proclaimed forever. 





SxHE bands of winter are broken in sunder, and the land is made soft with 
showers. 





Om) Easter day bringeth the children of men near to the source 
of all light; for on this day the Lord declareth the permanence of His world, 
and maketh known the immortality of the soul. He hath revealed the life 
everlasting, and His goodness endureth forever. 


ASTER is the promise of the Lord that all the best and noblest in man 
shall be renewed, even as growth and bloom and ripening shall not 
The bars of winter are broken, and the iron bands of death are riven. 





cease. 
The bird is on the wing, and the flight of the soul shall know no weariness. 
The lilies lift their holy white grails, brimmed with the sunshine of God's love. 
For has not the Lord manifested His love in flowers and in the upspringing of 
green things? They are sweet interpreters of large certainties. 
the winter cuts them down, and each spring they put forth again. 


Each year 
Every 
spring is a new page in the book of revelation, wherein we read that life is an 
eternal genesis, and its end is not; for it endureth forever. 


WHE festival of the springtime is as old as the hope of man. 





The Jews had 





A wy} their feast of the Passover. The Romans celebrated the Megalensia in 
honor of mother earth. But not the Jews nor the Romans interpreted the 


whole message of spring. To the regeneration of earth Christ has added the 
new birth and eternal youth of the soul. We know that our branch grows in 
the physical life, but in the soul bears fruit that shall endure forever. 


oyna ELIEF in eternal life compels us to believe in good deeds and honest 
: ) thoughts. The good man toils not for to-day, nor for to-morrow alone, 
but because he knows that his labor shall survive long after his hand has 
fallen from the plow. The good man pours himself into the world and makes 
it new. He is among the blessed who win sight out of blindness, order out of 
chaos and life out of death. Since the first Easter morning the soul of man has 
shone with unwasting light; for then he looked into the radiant face of the risen 
Christ, and knew that God’s universe shapes itself not to destruction, but to a 
yet more glorious genesis; yea, it endureth from everlasting to everlasting. 














initials, Newton knew, also, that 
he could claim ‘‘finder’s rights’’ ; 
but in either case he would have to 
divide. As he was determined not to do that, 
nothing remained but to cut the tree down. 


It seemed tremendously large for a sixteen-|in a moment, especially by moon- 
year-old boy to attack single-handed; but he | 


was strong, hardy and inured to labor, his ax 
was keen, and the wood of the partly decayed 
tree was soft. Moreover, with all his faults, 
no one ever had accused Newton Allen of lack 
of courage and energy. 

“IT must cut it down at night, or the bees 
would be likely to drive me off,’? he mused, 
half-aloud, ‘‘for I couldn’t make a smudge 
that would reach as high as that. I can’t see 
much longer now ; besides, people might come 
along the road and hear me chopping at this 
hour. But the moon comes up somewhere 
around eleven o’clock, and everybody’ll be 
abed and asleep then. I'll go and get my 
other things first, and then come back and 
tackle the tree.’’ 

He knew the location of the basswood pretty 
accurately, but as a guide in the darkness he 
built a small fire of punk and pine-knots against 
the base of the tree on the east side. It also 
might burn some of the trunk away, and save 
so much chopping. 


Two toilsome journeys supplied him with | through the thick foliage. 


| 
| 





even more numerous and more in 
earnest on that side of the log than 
on the other. Several dozens settled 
upon him, but as he did not attempt 
to stir again, he received only two 
stings. Feeling them crawl over 
his face, however, was horrible, as 
he did not know at what moment 
they might attack and sting him to 
death. 

Newton soon became aware that a 
thick liquid was stealing down over 
his forehead and cheek. At first he 
thought it was blood, until some 
ran into his nostrils and mouth, 
when he recognized it as honey. 
It came from a crack just back of 
his head. 

Once started, the outflow increased 
rapidly in quantity, till the boy 
became greatly alarmed lest he might 
be smothered in it. 

At the imminent risk of more 
stings he slowly turned his face the 
other way, but the bees were too 
busy gathering the honey to molest 
him this time. 

The stout stub of a limb just above 
Newton’s body had partially upheld 
the tree, and thus prevented it from 
crushing him; but now it served to 
dam up the flowing honey, and 
Newton again had to face the proba- 
bility that unless something could be 
done soon he would be suffocated by 
the horrible, creeping, treacle-like 
stuff. 

His left arm was bent and pinioned 
beneath him till it had become numb 
and helpless; but his right was 
extended lengthwise of the trunk, 
merely pressed down into the soft 
earth. 

Exerting all his strength, Newton 
moved it back and forth until he 
could bend the elbow. With his 
fingers he frantically dug a shallow 
canal about the limb, and made an 
opening through which the honey 
slowly flowed to a lower level near 
the creek. 

The fear of suffocation was over, 
but Newton was smeared with honey 
as far back as his shoulders, and 
could not move when flies and still 
other insects settled upon him in 
numbers. 

The situation now seemed as bad 
as it could be, but before ten o’clock 
Newton became nearly crazed by the 
sudden realization of a new and 
terrible danger, of the nearness of 
which he could judge only by his 
sense of hearing. 

He first heard a gentle crackling of 
flames behind him, somewhere be- 
yond the log—a sound which steadily 
but very slowly grew louder as it 
apparently approached. Either the 
overturned smudge-kettle or the fire 
which he had built at the base 
of the tree had ignited the dry 
vegetable mold which covered the 
ground. 

At what moment the flames would 
reach his legs the imprisoned boy 
could not even guess, but the mental 
terror he had to endure at the 
thought made his physical pangs 
tenfold more excruciating. 

















had assumed. Four feet of solid 
basswood is not to be cut through 


up again. Its massive trunk caught 
for an instant in a small maple that 
stood beyond the kettle.’ Then it 
slid off and swung directly over 
Newton. 

As he was rising the second time 


light; and at that point the trunk 
was but very little decayed, 
although higher up it became a mere 








shell. 

Newton had no watch with him, 
but the position of the moon told 
him that it was fully half past two 
o’clock when the two wedge-shaped 
euts, approaching from opposite sides of the 
tree, were separated by less than six inches of 
wood. 

Already the moonlight was growing paler, 
and cocks were crowing in neighboring barn- 
yards, In a half-hour the first streaks of dawn 
would glow in the east. 


Newton now decided to wait for daylight | 


before felling the tree. Taking a brand from 


| the fire, he went to the smudge-kettle, intend- 


ing to have it give off smoke freely, that he 
might the more quickly overpower the angry 
insects. 

He was bending above the kettle when a 
sudden strong breath of morning breeze sighed 
The boy heard an 





something caught the boy between 
the shoulders and foreed him down- 
ward with such terrific force and 
suddenness that he lost consciousness 
instantly. 

The basswood had fallen directly upon him, 
and a bystander, had there been one present, 
would have felt assured that the boy was 
not only dead, but terribly crushed and 
mangled. 

An hour passed, and then Newton realized 
that he was breathing, but taking in his 
breath in such tiny gasps that only the upper 
part of his lungs received any air. He felt as 
if a mountain were piled upon him. 
| His legs were free, and he made a convulsive 
| effort to draw them up. As he did so scores 
| of red-hot needles seemed to be thrust through 
|his thin trousers, and a continuous hum that 
| pervaded the air grew louder and angrier. 
The outraged bees were out and on the war- 


the necessary pails, smudge-kettle, hive and | ominous creak and groan behind him, and | path. 


gloves. After a tedious wait of an hour, | glancing over his shoulder, saw the huge tree | 





Newton stiffened his cramped legs and set his | 


When could he hope for help? Not 
before Saturday, Newton decided, 
for his parents would not know 
where to look, and they would not even 
wonder at his absence until late afternoon, 
and perhaps not even then. 

All this was the legitimate fruit of his 
covetousness and folly. His throat was parched 
with thirst, and half of his body already para- 
lyzed. He knew he could not possibly live 
twenty-four hours longer in that position. But 
aid was nearer than he expected. 

At ten o’clock Fred Mabye and Dan Ferguson, 
having finished their tasks in great haste, decided 
to find the bees at once and hive them on the 
following day. Just before noon, in exploring 
the swamp, they smelled the fire, and arrived 
as it had crept within a foot of Newton’s legs. 
They kicked it back ; and he fainted as soon as 
he saw them. 

Assistance was hurriedly summoned from two 
neighboring farmhouses, for a difficult problem 
confronted the rescuers. The bees could not 
be smudged without suffocating the imprisoned 
lad. 

Men wearing veils hastily plugged the open- 
ings in the tree with such materials as were 
at hand, and then covering Newton with net- 
ting, dug a trench from behind, till his body . 
was released. 

He was taken home by careful hands, while 
those who had come to his rescue divided 
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among them what was left of the honey, and 
Fred Mabye secured the colony. 
Newton was seriously injured. Not till late in 
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DOMES OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER. 


EARLY one thousand 
N Sunday-school teachers 

have gone from America 
to Jerusalem to attend the 
international convention at 
Easter. What are the scenes 
which they are witnessing at 
this bright and beautiful 
season ? 

Thespring brings happiness 
to the Holy Land. During the winter the earth 
is wet and cold, the low houses are damp, and 
the people suffer because they have almost 
nothing to burn. But as soon as the spring 
comes the brown fields become bright with the 
white and red cyclamens, the wild gladioli, 
the orchids, the yellow chrysanthemums, the 
scarlet poppies, the high and the low purple 
hollyhocks. The people begin moving toward 
Jerusalem, to be there at the time of the great 
festival. 

Most of the people in Palestine are very poor, 
and have to walk, each village forming one 
group. Perhaps the chief of a village rides a 
donkey. Sometimes the pilgrims carry a ban- 
ner, and generally a drum or tambourine. 

At Jerusalem for several days the citizens 
are waiting about the gates to welcome the 
visitors, whom they lead into the city to places 
of rest. Of course the narrow streets soon 
become crowded. 

The bazaars do a brisk business; many 
soldiers are on duty to keep order. ‘Travellers 
from many countries pour in to swell the 
crowds. Everybody is excited and joyful. 

_ Not all the people keep Easter, for not all 
are Christians; but they all 
keep some festival in the 
spring. 

The Jews keep the Passover 
in memory of their escape from 
Egypt. They meet in their 
houses, with everything done 
up as if for a journey, and with 
the lamb and the bread and the 
bitter herbs to remind them of 
that event. The bread is not 
raised, but is made of flour and 
water, and is baked in thin 
sheets. It is used for seven 
days. 

The Jews are not very happy 
in Palestine, and have often 
been attacked at the Passover 
time, when they could not de- 
fend themselves. But they are 
not afraid of Americans, who 
have never harmed them. 

Once, in Jerusalem, I was 
taken to a Hebrew house to see 
how such a family kept the 
feast. They lived a little way 
f:om the wall, in a small stone 
house of one story. We could 
see that the small, high window 
was lighted, but no answer was 
made to our knock. We waited 
a little, and knocked again. 

This time we got an answer, 
but the door was not opened, 
and a voice inside only said: 

‘‘Go away and do not trouble 
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A MODERN JEW. 


us. 
A new thought now came to 
us, and so we’knocked again, and this time we 
called out: 
** Americani!’’ 
As soon as they heard that word they set up 
a joyful shout and threw the door wide open, 
with cries of ‘‘Weleome, welcome, Americani!’’ 
The room into which we now entered was 
nearly square. There was a low seat, or divan, 
along two sides, and on one side we were given 
a place. The family were across the room, 
all except a little boy, who was in the middle. 


‘Until I can count Six Stars.”’ 


E observed that the 
father had a large 
bundle in his right hand 
and another in his left, and 
we understood that so he 
carried out the idea of hav- 
ing everything made ready 
to leave, as his ancestors 
had left Egypt by night 
immediately after eating the Passover. Pres- 
ently the boy said, ‘‘What is the meaning of this 
service ?’’ and then the father, as the Scriptures 
require, told all about the first Passover, how 
the Jews were oppressed in Egypt, and were 
set free, and were commanded to keep this feast 
every year afterward. 
We spent a long evening, listening to him 
and tasting of the feast and having everything 
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the fall was he able to be about again, looking 
very white and feeble. But he had been taught 
a valuable lesson, which he never forgot. 
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explained. We invited our host to come and 
eat some of our food at the end of the days. 

He came, and was requested to take his 
place at the table, but he shook his head. We 
waited a while and then asked him to be 
seated, but still he shook his head. 

‘*Can you not come at all?’’ we asked. 

“Yes, I can come; but the days are not over 
until I can count six stars.’’ 

So he stood by the window, and at last he 
turned round with a bright face and said, 
‘Now I can eat with you.”’ He certainly 
had not lost his appetite while waiting. 

Naturally the Jews keep their festival the 
most quietly, but they are very earnest about 
it, especially those in Palestine, who have 
gone there in order to live as nearly as possible 
like their ancestors of thirty centuries ago. 

They are poor, but very religious, and every 
Friday the year round they meet in a place 
behind the wall of the Temple, and shed tears 
over their misfortunes, and pray that they may 
have their city again. 

The Moslems, the followers of Mohammed, 
would not be likely to have any part in the 
Easter festival, but they do have a great cele- 
bration at that time, and their large numbers 
make it very imposing. Their feast is called 
Neby Mousa, that is, the prophet Moses. The 
Bible says that Moses died and was buried over 
the Jordan, in Moab, but the Moslems say that 
his tomb is down in the wilderness of Judea. 
Possibly the place to which they go is where 
funeral ceremonies were held for Jacob, as is 
told in the last chapter of Genesis. 





For days the Moslems are gathering at 
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place where the Temple was, and they have 
two mosques, Omar and El-Aksa, in what was 
the enclosure of the Temple. They have also 
many other mosques in the city. 

In all these they spend much time in prepara- 
tion, and then on the appointed day they take 
out with much ceremony their green banners and 
form a procession through the eastern gate. 

Some high officers start who do not go all 
the way. They ride white horses with red 
bridles and saddles. The people wear bright 
turbans. The soldiers carry guns, but the 
desert people have spears. 

For an hour they all come streaming out of 
the city, going down the hill to the valley of 
the Kedron, and so over the Mount of Olives 
and out of sight. And they are gone for a 
week. Then they come back and return to 
their homes. 

Christians are not allowed to go, but a 
Moslem friend has told me that they hold 
many services, and have something like what is 
called by us a ‘‘revival.’’ 

No one who has heard the music of the 
Turkish military bands will forget the plaintive 
airs which they always play, as if the life of 
the people was a sad one; as if the soldiers 
longed for their homes, and as if their faith did 
not make Moslems happy. It is in a minor 








Jerusalem, the rich officials, the merchants | said here at short intervals. The priests at 
and farmers, and the wild Bedouins, who are | 
not very religious. The Moslems hold the | The sounds make a babel. 





key, also, that men call out from the minarets 
of the mosques five times a day the call to 
prayer: ‘‘God is great! God is great! Come 
to prayer!’’ 

Jews and Moslems are not at strife among 
themselves, but it is very unfortunate that 
Christians of different sects are at odds in 
Palestine. First are the Greeks, as they are 
called, who come from Greece and Russia, and 
other countries which belonged to the eastern 
part of the Roman Empire, with its capital at 
Constantinople. Then there are Latins, who 
are of all the nations that look to Rome as their 
center. 

The Latins do not acknowledge the patriarch, 
and the Greeks do not acknowledge the Pope. 
They do not keep the same days for Christmas 
and Easter, because the East was not willing 
to follow the West in the adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar. There are now thirteen 
days between their datings, and the difference 
increases by one day every century. The 
Latin Easter comes first. 


Where the Tomb was. 


HERE are also the 
Armenians, who claim 
to be the oldest of all na- 
tions, the Copts, who come 
from Egypt, and the Prot- 
estants, who come from 
Europe and America. 
The Protestants are not 
A TOMB. all agreed on the place 
where our Lord’s tomb was. Some think that 
the place of the cross is a little hill shaped 
like a skull,—Golgotha or Calvary means 
place of a skull,—north of the city. The 
Moslems have a graveyard on this hill, and 
have lately fenced it in to prevent Christians 
from holding services there, as they have some- 
times done. 

The famous General Gordon thought that he 
had found the right tomb near this hill, and 
some people bought it for twenty thousand 
dollars and are taking care of it. 

We only know that the tomb was in a garden, 
that it belonged to a rich man, and that it was 
new at that time. It was common in those 
days for wealthy families to 
have tombs made in their own 
gardens. There are many such 
on all sides of Jerusalem, and 
sometimes poor people live in 
them. 

All the Christians except the 
Protestants celebrate Easter in 
the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, which has two great 
domes, one of the Greeks, the 
other of the Latins. This 
church was first built round 
the sepulcher about three hun- 
dred years after our Lord’s 
death ; when it had stood about 
three centuries it was destroyed 
by the Persians. It was rebuilt 
in three parts, and afterward 
enlarged. 

That edifice also suffered in- 
jury, and the crusaders built 
this one about eight hundred 
years ago. Additions have since 
been made to it. In its last 
form it is about a hundred 
years old. 

There are some forty parts of 
the building, chapels and altars 
and the like, but the chief part 
is, of course, the sepulcher. 

This is entered by steps down- 
ward, and is a room about six 
feet square. Fifteen silver lamps 
hang from the low ceiling. Of 
these the Greeks own five, the 
Latins five, the Armenians four 
and the Copts one. Masses are 





the different altars almost elbow one another. 


The Sorry Part of it. 


HE bitterness in the hearts 

of the rival sects has so 
often caused quarrels and 
murders in this church that 
the Turkish soldiers, who 
are Moslems, are always pres- 
ent near the door, lounging, 
drinking coffee and chatting, 
yet ready at any sign of con- 
flict to arrest the antagonists. 
The bells in the two great domes are Greek 
in one and Latin in the other, and they are 
always rung in discord, so that the Moslems 
all over the city are disturbed by them, and 
speak in contempt of the Christians. 

The court before the church is a very busy 





MOSQUE OF OMAR. 


place at Easter, for pilgrims are buying candles | 


to burn on the altars and relics to take home, 
and there seems to be no other place in the 
world where so many nations meet. 

The Latins, the Armenians and the Egyp- 
tians do not have any services very different 
from those held at their homes. 

The Greek Christians have a strange rite, 
called the ‘“‘Holy Fire.’’ Their Easter comes 





later, as I have already explained, and this is 
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fortunate, for they crowd the church to suffo- 
cation, and stay all night in it. The reason 
for this is that, when the fire comes, it will be 
made to light torches, and these will be carried 
by runners to all the villages; the one who 
comes first to his village will have a prize. 
Thus it is a contest of athletes to get nearest 
and start first. There are chanting and yelling 
and pushing and falling and fainting and every 
kind of violence. 





Carrying the ‘‘Holy Fire.” 


T one point stands a priest 
to catch the fire through 
an opening from the tomb. 





Hundreds of bare arms thrust 

forward candles. At last a 

STONE DOOR OF flame appears inside the hole ; 
— soon it spreads from hand to 


hand, and all rush, shouting, to get away. 
Another custom—and it repeats an act done at 
the first Lord’s Supper—is the washing of feet. 
A row of persons representing the disciples is 
formed, and one by one they seat themselves in 
a chair, and hold their feet over a large silver 
jar filled with water sprinkled with rose-leaves. 
The officiating primate kneels in front upon a 
red velvet cushion, washes the feet, dries them 
with a towel and kisses them. 

Whether or not this church stands on the 
spot of our Lord’s burial depends on its position 
as to the old city wall. If it was outside it may 
be the true place, which was ‘‘without the gate.’’ 
Some bits of wall have been uncovered, but not 
enough to make the line plain. 

The church is in a crowded part of the city, 
and no extended digging would be allowed 
there. The excavations which are carried on 
are mostly in the country. No doubt we shall 
know much more in due time than we do now. 

We know that the door of the Lord’s tomb 
was closed by a stone rolled before the opening. 
Such a stone was lately found. 

In a garden about a mile north of the city 
there was seen a little hollow. A spade was 
used to deepen this hollow, and a tomb was 
found, into which the earth had been falling. 

The stone of this door was rounded on the 
edges so that it would roll, and on the nearly 
flat front of it was something written. This 
writing is what is called Cufic, but no one 
has been able to read it. 

The tomb was cut out of the rock, and we 
must go down a few steps to enter. So Peter 
and John and Mary are all said to have 
“*stooped down and looked into the sepulcher.’’ 

The floor was so cut that there was a seat 
left on the side, and in the middle a table was 
left about six feet by three feet, and rising 
two feet above the floor. On this the body 
would be laid, rolled in linen with fragrant 
herbs, and on the seat the friends would sit 
when they made daily visits. After a time the 
body would be placed in a cavity and then the 
cavity would be closed with masonry. 

Somewhat like this must have been the tomb 
of Joseph in his garden, and on some such 
table the body of the Lord was laid. The 
stone was then put in place, and was sealed by 
a cord fastened with wax to the stone and the 
wall. Then all was still until the Divine 
saying was fulfilled, ‘‘ After two days will he 
revive us: in the third day he will raise us 
up, and we shall live in his sight.’’ 

This was the victory of life over death, of 
good over evil. So did our Lord show that 
He is ‘‘the resurrection and the life.’’ 


GRR UI ng 
A HAWK’S SERVANT. 


N interesting instance of a bird’s quickness 
A to take advantage of new and favorable 
conditions is recorded by Mr. Frank M. 
Chapman, the well-known naturalist. It 
occurred in the island of Trinidad. 

“‘T had just arrived in the island,’’ he says, 
“‘and was travelling over one of its short lines 
of railway toward my future home in the forests 
of the southern coast. As we rattled rather 
slowly past great mangrove swamps, through 
bits of forest, or over boundless fields of sugar- 
cane, the car window became a frame for a 
series of fascinating pictures of tropical life. 

‘*Occasionally I caught glimpses of snowy 
herons feeding on the great black mud flats 
near the coast; again I saw vultures wheeling 
in the air, or singular anis in the cane-fields. 
Finally my attention was attracted by a small 
faleon flying with the train and about sixty 
feet above it. For some time it maintained 
the same relative position over the train, then 
suddenly, and with great swiftness, darted 
ahead and was lost to view. 

‘“‘A few minutes later I observed another 
hawk of the same species occupying the same 
position above the train. As I watched, this 
bird also darted ahead of the train. It was 
not long before a third hawk was seen overhead, 
and like its predecessors, it, too, suddenly shot 
forward and disappeared. 

‘*IT then began to suspect that in reality the 
three hawks were but one, whose object in 
following the train was to secure the small 
birds which our loud approach startled from 
near the track. 

‘*The performance was repeated several times, 
and my surmise was, in part, confirmed by 
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seeing the hawk actually dive into a thicket 
just ahead of the engine. Indeed, it appeared 
that the train, like a sportman’s spaniel, flushed 
the birds for the hawk, which, in the language 
of faleonry, was ‘waiting on’ overhead. 
‘‘Further support of this theory was given 
me by the observationg of a gentleman living 
in Trinidad, who remarked that a dead tree 
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near the line of the railway was the customary 
perch of a hawk. After watching this bird 
for some time, he found it made regular raids 
on the flocks of small birds which flew up from 
near the track as the train passed, and he came 
to the conclusion that the bird had selected this 
stand because of the excellent opportunities 
it offered for securing food.’’ 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VIII. 


USTAPHIA, a pair of glasses adorning 
KE her high-bred Hanoverian nose, was 
working in her old place at the league. 
She was working with a great energy and a 
great hope. Mr. Dykeman did not even know 
of her return to the school. But she had finished 
an entirely new block hand, and was waiting 
for him to come in to criticize. -While she 
waited she amused herself by sketching a frieze 
of Roman horses from a cast clear across the 
room. The dreary weeks of hopeless effort 
had given her hand mechanical practice, and 
now that she could see, the process of trans- 
mitting her impressions to paper was a delight. 
‘*How do you come to know so much about 
horses ?’’ asked a student, stopping beside her 
drawing-board. ‘‘Where did you get the idea 
for these little marginal studies? They’re not 
Roman horses. ’’ 
‘*They’re thoroughbreds,’’ said Eustaphia. 


‘*T did them from memory, from a horse I saw | 
You see these Roman | 


yesterday at Tattersall’s. 
chariot horses were practically draft-horses, 
like our Percherons. You can see they were 
built to draw and carry great weights. I 
wanted to emphasize that. It’s so beautifully 
brought out in the frieze.’’ 

“It would never have occurred to me to 
think out the difference,’’ said the student. 

‘*And so you’ll go on drawing friezes from 
the cast all your life,’’ said a voice. 

Both Eustaphia and the student looked up. 
They had not heard Mr. Dykeman enter. He 
bent over her drawing. Then he looked puzzled, 
and glanced at her. He saw her new glasses. 

‘*T made a mistake,’’ he said. ‘‘You may 
hang that block hand on the wall.’’ 

Eustaphia went home walking on air. Old 
Miss was talking to Winthrop, her hands busy 
with a shuttle that flew in and out through the 
most exquisite tatting. 

‘*T’ve been promoted to the big casts,’’ Eus- 
taphia cried, ‘‘and my block hand is to be hung 
on the wall!’ 

‘‘Why, daughter,’’ said Old Miss, disapprov- 
ingly, ‘‘ contain yourself! What will Mr. 
Winthrop think of such goings on ?’’ 

But Winthrop was almost as delighted as 
Eustaphia. He shook hands with her, and 
with Old Miss, and said he had known it from 
the moment she put on glasses. 

“*You’ve certainly been right crazy, both of 
you, since she’s had those glasses. And I must 
say that they are mighty unbecoming.’’ 

‘‘Unbecoming or not, on they stay,’’ said 
Eustaphia. ‘‘Since I’ve had them I feel as 
if nothing in the world could stop me from 
going farther and farther ahead until I’d come 
clear to the grand stand and heard all the 
people cheering.’’ 

‘*You’re talking just like your Uncle 
George,’’ said Old Miss. ‘‘I don’t see what’s 
come over you, Eustaphia. Everybody’s always 
known you had. inherited a talent for art from 
your Uncle Hanover. Nobody’s ever disputed 
it except Myrtle Page, and she’s never been 
outside of Farquharsburg.’’ 

“You have it all in you,’’ said Winthrop, 
looking at Eustaphia with an almost wistful 
pride. ‘‘I can see you taking medals and 
scholarships and the Prix de Rome. And 
then you will go over there, and how I envy 
you! There’s nothing like one’s first year 
abroad, except the return to it.’’ 

“‘T don’t suppose I’ll ever be able to go 
abroad,’’ said Eustaphia, ‘‘but I’ll be satisfied 
if I do good work here.’’ 

“‘T’ve suggested to your grandmother that 
she should get the family’s consent to your going 
next year—if I can get yours to go with me.”’ 

He spoke lightly, and looked at Eustaphia 
with smiling eyes that asked no answer. But 
she knew that he would ask her again, some 
day, and that then she would have to choose 
between this young artist and her art. 

“Next year is a long way off,”’ she said. 
‘*We must go home first, for Christmas.’’ 

“I know,”’ said Winthrop. ‘‘It’s fully two 
weeks, and your Uncle George has written, 
asking me down for Christmas, so there’s plenty 
of time to think of everything. Mrs. Hanover, 
may I take Miss Eustaphia for a walk ?” 

“If you will bring her home in time to make 
herself tidy for supper,’ said Old Miss. ‘‘I 
declare, I never saw such gadabouts!’’ 

Winthrop laughed. 

As soon as he and Eustaphia were on the 


| street he said, ‘‘I’ve something to show you, 
and I didn’t want to excite your grandmother. 
I’ve found the portrait !’’ 

**You have ?’’ cried Eustaphia. 
short in the street. 

‘‘And the strangest thing is that the thief 
was—Huneker !’’ 

‘*Huneker? The man you buried ?’’ 

‘*The man I buried. I have had a chapter 
of surprises. I could hardly believe it, even 
after I found out that he was a thief.’’ 

‘‘But how did you find out?’’ cried Eus- 
taphia. ‘‘Were the police after him for Uncle 
Hanover’s portrait ?”’ 

‘No,’ said Winthrop. ‘‘No one was after 
him in any way. My finding the portrait was 
| the merest chance. I was looking for a couple 
of Romneys that had been sent him to reline. 

The public appraiser couldn’t find them among 
|his effects, so I looked for them. 
nothing at first. Then 
I searched his papers, 
and still found nothing. 
Then I made another 
| search through his house, 
and found that a little 
sort of balcony, over a 
closet which did not 
reach to the roof, had a 
false floor. The Rom- 
neys were not under it, 
but some other missing 
pictures were,and among 
them was your Uncle 
Hanover. But—and here 
lis the greatest surprise 
of all— while I recog- 
nized it from the photo- 
graph that was taken 
just before it was stolen, 
it is not the stolen por- 
trait.’? 

‘Not the stolen por- 
| trait???’ echoed Eusta- 
'phia. ‘‘But you just 
said it was. There was 
never but one portrait 
of Uncle Hanover. ”’ 

‘*This is another por- 
trait of your Uncle Han- 
over.”” 

**T don’t in the least 
understand what you are 
talking about, Mr. Winthrop,’’ said Eustaphia, 
impatiently. ‘‘What do you mean ?’’ 

“‘T mean,’’ said Winthrop, eagerly, ‘ ‘that 
when Huneker destroyed the portrait of your 
Uncle Hanover that was on top, instead of the 


She stopped 
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I found | 


would be preserved forever. Then he painted 


just such a nice, thin, flippant piece of finery | 


on top as would flatter your uncle’s vanity, 
and fall off in the course of time and give the 
world the real thing, without any self-satisfied 
simper or laces or sham.”’ 

“T give it up,’’ said Eustaphia. 
you find it all out?’’ 

“‘Tt’s as plain as daylight. You find a 
| masterpiece under an utterly unimportant por- 
trait of the same man. Doesn’t that prove 
conclusively that the artist was satisfied and 
the sitter wasn’t? What more evidence could 
you ask? Hamilton says it’s as plain as the 
nose on his face. He’s crazy over it. Wants 
it to send to some museum. Says if Bruno 
never painted anything else—and apparently 
he didn’t—he’d take off his hat to him.’’ 

‘*But Uncle Hanover was a connoisseur. 
| Why didn’t he like it?’’ 
| ‘His vanity was greater than his love of 
art, that’s all. I don’t care why he didn’t 
like it, do you? It’s the simple fact that he 
| didn’t which touches us, just as it touched 
|this Geordino-Bruno. It must have been a 
| disappointment. ”’ 


** How could 


| ‘*Tt must have disappointed Huneker,’’ mused 


| Eustaphia, ‘‘when he found there was no 
| Velasquez. ’’ 
| ‘I’m not so sure,’’ said Winthrop. ‘“‘I think 
| he felt confident of creating a sensation with 
|this portrait. You remember when I asked 
| him to be on the lookout for the Velasquez he 
| told me he’d been looking out for it ever since 
| the robbery. He had a nice sense of humor. 
I used to love to hear him comment on things. ’’ 
| Winthrop had been directing their walk 
| toward the little house in Barrow Street, and 
now he pointed it out to her, ahead of them. 
It was small and dingy, with a dirty transom 
and a crumbling door-step. A skylight had 
been let into the second story. 

‘*‘Huneker was in no danger of the law 





I'M GLAD YOU'VE BROUGHT UNCLE HANOVER.” 


| getting after him,’’ said Winthrop. ‘‘He was 
/ much too clever. We shall find the two 
| Romneys. He wouldn’t have tampered with 
| his regular business. It would have been too 
quickly found out. The chances are ten to one 


portrait of your Uncle Hanover underneath!’’ | copy, with the idea of fixing up the copies and 


delight. ‘‘Whata joke on him!’’ she murmured. | sionable purchaser, with a romantic story. 
**Wasn’t it ?’’ said Winthrop, laughing a little. | Huneker was no common thief. He was, in 


**It would have been fun to see Huneker’s face | his way, a genius; and he believed that the 


Velasquez which he expected, he found another | that he’s given them to some poor beggar to | 


Eustaphia drew a breath of incredulous | palming them off some time on an impres- | 


when he made the discovery. He was fond 
of jokes, and he had a keen sense of humor.’’ 
‘*He gave me a creepy feeling,’’ said Eus- 
taphia, ‘‘the day he talked to me. But why 
should there have been two pictures of Uncle 
Hanover, one under the other ?”’ 
‘‘The explanation is this,’’ said Winthrop. 


trait, the one underneath. It didn’t make him 
dashing enough. He is painted very quietly, 


part of the brilliant red background. It’s a 
beautiful thing. And what black! Velasquez 
might have painted it. It was evidently this 
Bruno’s masterpiece. He had painted it to 
please himself, as a study in values and a study 
in character. He did it in a couple of sittings, 
very likely, when-the spirit was upon him. 
And then he saw that he had done an extraor- 
dinary thing. 

**But your Uncle Hanover didn’t like the 
set of his coat, or he wasn’t satisfied with the 
wig he had on, or more likely he wanted to 
be painted in those new Mechlin laces and 
the wine-colored velvet. In fact, your uncle 
wanted it painted over. He did not want 
Bruno to keep the picture which did not do 


fashion. Bruno probably offered to paint 
another because, while he wanted the picture, 
he wanted the money even more. But your 
| unele refused. Then Bruno quietly covered the 
| first picture carefully in such a way that it 





‘*Your Uncle Hanover didn’t like the first por- | 


in black. The red we saw through the hole is | 


him what he considered justice as a man of 


| great masterpieces of art belonged to the world, 
just as Hamilton does, and he liked to have a 
hand in restoring them; but where Hamilton 
would wait and ask permission, Huneker 
wasn’t so particular.’’ 

They went into the little house, bare of 
| everything but dust and débris. 

‘*He was undoubtedly crazy,’’ said Winthrop. 
‘‘He was a strange fellow, but there was not 
another man in the city who could reline an 
old painting or restore a cracked picture as well 
as he could.’’ 

He followed Eustaphia into a back room, 
where two men from the appraiser’s office were 
}examining Winthrop’s discovery. A number 
|of paintings were leaning against the wall 
| nearest the window, and at their feet, among 
| other unstretched canvases, was the portrait 
| which he had brought her to see. 

She stood speechless, staring down at it. 
| ‘*Well,’? asked Winthrop, ‘‘was I right ?’’ 
| **¥es,’? said Eustaphia. ‘‘It’s Uncle Han- 
|over.”? She was gazing at it as if it might 
| at any moment change back into the familiar 
| likeness that she knew. 
| ** What’s the matter?’’ asked Winthrop. 

**Don’t you like it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Eustaphia, doubtfully. 
yes. It’s a very fine portrait. It’s a finer 
portrait than the other one.’’ 

‘*But?’’? prompted Winthrop. 
| **Tnele Hanover was a handsomer man.’’ 
| Winthrop threw back his head. 


‘ ‘Oh, | 


‘*That was | 








what he thought,’’ he laughed. ‘‘He had 
himself made handsomer in the other, but how 
do you know this isn’t more like what he really 
was? Isn’t this the image of your Uncle 
George ?”’ 

Eustaphia looked down at it. 
she said. 

Winthrop addressed the two men. ‘‘ You 
have no objection to my carrying this painting 
away, to show it to Mrs. Hanover ”?’’ he asked. 
“‘T’ll give you a receipt for it, but you can 
readily see that I was right. It belongs to this 
young lady’s grandmother.’’ 

They made no objection, and he rolled the 
canvas up, and he and Eustaphia went out. 

‘*We’ll get into a hansom at Washington 
Square,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s only acouple of blocks 
away, and then there won’t be any danger of 
some one’s knocking into it on the cars.’’ 

The early winter night was already falling, 
and the street lamps glimmered in a long line 
up Fifth Avenue as they got into the cab and 
turned up-town. 

‘*Wait till you see Paris, round the Opera,’’ 
said Winthrop, to whom the illumination seemed 
inadequate and provincial. 

‘*T haven’t said yet that I 
returned Eustaphia. 

**T know,’’ he said, ‘‘and I haven’t asked 
you, but still, one never can tell what may 
happen. Who would have dreamed that the 
Velasquez hidden under your Uncle Hanove1 
was a Geordino- Bruno ?’’ 

**Mr. McHenry will be terribly disappointed,’’ 
said Eustaphia. 
| ‘*People who look for lost old masters are 

used to disappointments,’’ said Winthrop. ‘‘It 
| will be a great satisfaction to him to have a 
| Hanover returned to your grandmother, since 
the theft occurred in his house, while the picture 
was under his care.’’ 

| ‘I suppose it’s the Hanover vanity,’’ said 
| Eustaphia, ‘‘but I own I’d rather think of 
Uncle Hanover as he 
was in the other portrait, 
even with his little sim- 
pering smile. He was 
such a fine gentleman.’’ 

‘*T’ve always thought 
it was the Hanover tal 
ent, and not the Han 
over pride, that you were 
supposed to inherit,’’ 
said Winthrop. 

Eustaphia looked ahead 
through the bluish dusk. 
‘*IT mean to inherit the 
talent,’’ she said, sober- 
ly. ‘‘I’m going to work 
very hard. There isn’t 
any one but me to take 
care of the family if any- 
thing should happen to 
Unele George, and he’s 
such a reckless rider, 
But he won’t let me sell 
my things, even when I 
learn to paint, so how 
shall I ever become suc- 
cessful ?’’ 

‘*He will get used to 
the idea of your selling 
your pictures in time,’’ 
Winthrop said. ‘‘That 
will come by degrees, 
just as they will get 
used to having you study away from home. 
Did I ever tell you how your happening in on 
me in my studio that day helped me? I was 
blue and discouraged. Life seemed to hold 
nothing but pot-boilers and teaching at the 
league, and you came along out of a mysterious 
isolation, with those letters to dead artists and 
your head full of the glamour and love of art, 
and I was ashamed. It was such a strange 
call—bringing those letters and everything— 
that it seemed to me almost as if something 
more than chance had sent you. My father 
always wanted me to be an artist. He was 
very ambitious for me when I was a little chap, 
and when I saw that a girl who had had no 
advantages—no environment—was facing the 
| long pull so bravely, it stirred me all up.’’ 

‘*How curious!’’ said Eustaphia. He had 
never spoken so seriously before. 

** And all the weeks that you toiled over that 
block hand I watched you, to see if you would 
lose your grit. I saw Dykeman, and told him 
not to let up on you, and that you’d win. He 
said it was encouraging you in a false hope, 
and that because you were so dead in earnest 
he owed you the truth, so he told it to you. 
But I said you’d win. And you did.’’ 

The cab was stopping at the door of the 
boarding-house. As Eustaphia got out, she 
saw Mr. Hamilton come down the steps. 

‘*Why, you’ ve been calling on grandmother !’’ 
she cried, as they shook hands. “ You’ve 
told her !”’ 

‘*T’ve been trying to persuade her to let me 
buy the portrait,’’ said the artist, merrily. 
**T hope you will uphold me. A painting that 
is as remarkable as that should be placed in a 
museum. ’’ 

Old Miss was still in the parlor. 
wearing her best silk and real lace. 
| **I’m glad you’ve brought Uncle Hanover,”’ 
she said, as Winthrop unrolled the picture 
before her. ‘‘I was right much put out with 
Mr. Hamilton. One would think selling a 


‘*That’s so,’’ 


was going.’’ 





She was 
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family heirloom was one’s Christian duty. I 
told him it wasn’t.’’ 

She broke off and gazed down at the portrait. 
A great disappointment crept into her face. 
She looked at the picture a little longer, search- 
ingly. Then she drew away. 

‘It’s a fine portrait,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t 
know but what perhaps it would be wrong to 
keep it. What do you think, daughter ?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Eustaphia, bewildered at the 
quick change in her grandmother’s views, ‘‘I 
don’t know, quite.’’ 

‘*Maybe I’m a vain old woman, Eustaphia. 
I reckon I am; but it wouldn’t seem quite 
respectful to Uncle Hanover to have it on the 
wall where his portrait was, do you think so?’’ 

‘It isn’t quite the same,” admitted Eus- 
taphia. 

Old Miss turned to Winthrop. ‘‘You may tell 
Mr. Hamilton I have decided to accept his offer 














for this picture,”’ she said. ‘‘We can’t be 
bothered with people coming into our back 
windows to steal it, at Hanover. And besides, 
the money will serve to advance Eustaphia in 
her art. I thought it right strange that Uncle 
Hanover left no legacy, and as Eustaphia is 
the only one who has inherited his great taste 
for art, it is only right that she should have 
the money that this picture will bring as an 
inheritance. ’’ 

She looked again at the portrait. 

‘*Tt may be a very fine picture,’’ she said, 
impartially. ‘‘Maybe it is. And of course if it 
was a question of choosing between this and a 
picture of some old king of Spain that never 
had any connection with the family, I reckon 
I’d take this; but it isn’t a remarkable likeness 
of our Uncle Hanover, and I think I’d rather 
have the photograph. ’’ 

THE END. 


A FARMING IN 
~\) MANY LANDS 





4E°\ V1. THE MONSOON AND 
"J THE INDIAN PEASANT. 
hY sy SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 





S I open to-day’s newspaper my eye is 
caught by a telegram which comes from 
India. The viceroy, Lord Curzon, cables 

to our Indian secretary of state, under date of | 
June 14th, these words: 

Monsoon has commenced on Bombay coast. 
There has been light rain in Deccan and Central 
Provinces; useful rain has fallen in upper India. 

Here is a message of supreme imperial 
moment for three hundred million human 
beings, as well as for those who govern them. 
They belong to each other as shadow does to 
light, or the glove to the hand, or the shoe to 
the foot. Many Americans may reasonably 
inquire why the viceroy should make a state 
business out of a shower of rain. The answer 
to this is well worth giving. 

It must be first understood that India depends 
upon the Indian Ocean quite as closely as Egypt 
on her Nile. The yearly inundations of that 
river create the crops of the Egyptians, and 
there are also two meteorological events upon 
which the question of sufficient food for the 
Indian people always turns. These are the two 
monsoons. One of them, blowing from October 
to April, is all-important to the eastern side of 
the peninsula; the other and more valuable one 
feeds the western side and much of the great 
central table-land. 


In the Month of May. 


ote! the physical causes of the monsoons we 
need not here inquire. The Hindu peasant is 
contented by ascribing them to Indra, the god | 
of the sky. But what happens is this: During | 
the month of May the lowlands and plains of | 
India gradually dry up, till one would hardly 
believe that the parched soil would ever yield | 
another harvest. The leaves have fallen from 
all deciduous trees; the nullahs, or water- | 
courses, are full of dried-up bushes and burning 
sands, dotted here and there with the footprints 
of wild animals painfully seeking for water. 
The rich black soil of the Deccan cracks with 
innumerable fissures, among which one’s horse | 
may easily plunge and break his leg, and into 
which the gray and green lizards dive madly at | 
one’s approach. 

Where any water has been preserved in well 
or tank, the trickle of it laces the land with 
ribbons of green, and even the tiger goes gingerly | 
on his soft pink pads over that Las, 
now burningearth. Along the A pe? 
roof ridge the black and gray 
crows sit with open beaks, and 
charitable shopkeepers fit up 
in front of their stalls a bowl 
and bamboo pipe, from which 
the thirsty low castes may 
drink without polluting by 
their lips the household 
vessels. 

Close, windless nights bring 
no relief from glowing, piti- 
less days, and as June begins 
all eyes and thoughts will be 
turned to the bank of dark 
clouds constantly gathering 
along the western horizon. 
Those are the meghaduta, ‘‘the cloud mes- | 
sengers’’ of the gods of sea and sky, and in 
their black, gigantic folds lie the fates of 
millions of living people. There has been 
stored up through many a blazing day water 
enough from the surface of the ocean to fill a 
thousand great rivers, provided only that Indra 
directs their course right, and that they bestow 
their blessing where it is most needed. 

Higher and higher in the western sky the 
dark clouds rise until they overspread it, and 
the sun itself becomes obscure. Then follows 
the Burra-choop, ‘‘the mighty silence,’’ when 













| through treetops and thirsty milk- 


PLOWING IN INDIA. 


indeed say that the planet pressed finger to lip, 
and hollowed out her hand behind her ear to 
catch the patter of the first drop of the rainfall. 
The Greeks had a special name for this, the 
word psekas—you will find it in A&schylus. 

But long before those first large rain-drops 
spatter the streets, and set the earliest frogs 
croaking, the spears of the lightning and the 
drums of the thunder usher in a vast elemental 
spectacle. The dense canopy overhead does not 
merely open, but seems rather to split asunder 
in many places at once; and through these huge 
crevices you do not see the natural blue of the 
sky, but the lurid gold of an atmosphere on 
fire, from which dart forth javelins of livid 
flame, which flash and crackle, and 
fly with barbed heads of burning 
splendor to such an accompaniment of 
heaven’s artillery as seems to frighten 
the sea into calm and to shake the 
hills to their roots. 

It means that the southwest monsoon 
has broken ; that the clouds with their 
precious freight of moisture lifted up 
from the ocean have begun to unload 
in their appointed region—that is to 
say, all along the brows of the Western 


Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and Allahabad, with 
the chief seats of native rule, like Jaipur and 
Baroda, Gwalior and Haidarabid, with some 
few great stations like Poona, Bangalore and 
Jabalpur, the map will contain besides these 
no such large townships or manufacturing 
centers as would 
abound in other 
countries so densely 
peopled. 

But as to the vil- 
lages, they swarm 
from north to south 
and from east to 
west. These are all 
more or less of one 
type, and very much 
of one size, the popu- 
lation never greatly 
increasing in them 
nor ever greatly di- 
minishing, except 
when famine deci- 
mates a region, or 
where in jungle dis- 
tricts a man-eating 


timber door studded with elephant spikes, relics 
of a time when armed robbers rode in the land. 
Now the gray, crumbling walls serve the good 


marauders and keeping the cattle safe. 

Inside the mud rampart there will generally 
be found but one main street, quite innocent 
naturally of pavement or any pretension to 
architecture. A simple row of mud and wattle 
huts stands in democratic similitude on either 
side of the dusty street. This will open about 
the middle of its course upon an equally dusty 


pretty sure to stand a large tree,—a peepul, or 


bubbles are smoked. 




















roof, of leaves and branches, and smell of cow- 
dung fires and spiced jungle dust, have circular 
daubs like brown pancakes stuck all over the 
outer house walls. That is the fuel of the 
country. All cattle droppings are carefully 
collected, mixed up with short straw and dead 
leaves, and left to 
dry into these strange 
cakes, which make 
excellent fires; and 
although ignorant 
critics have foolishly 
blamed the Indian 
peasant for thus 
burning his best, and 
indeed only manure, 
he knows better. 
The ashes still hold 
all that the soil 
wants. Nothing has 
been lost, although 
it is experience, not 
chemistry, which 
has taught this rural 





INDIAN GOVERNMENT RELIEF IN TIME lore. 
OF FAMINE. 


The village con- 


tiger sometimes takes possession of the place. | stitution is almost identical throughout the 
Most of the villages are surrounded with a | land, and of immense antiquity. Every village 
wall and towers built of sun-dried mud, the | has its established officers, from the patel, who 
main gateway having above it a fighting plat-| is its head, to the astrologer, who must be a 
form to command the approach to the massive | Brahman; to the village barber, the village 


shikari, the blacksmith, or Johar, the account- 
ant, the money-lender, even down to the 
low-caste men who skin dead cattle and carry 


purpose of keeping out wild beasts and stray | defunct villagers to be burned by the riverside. 


These functions commonly descend in the same 
family, and the Indian village of to-day proba- 
bly looks and lives as 


When Alexander passed the Indus with his 
Macedonian numbers. 


What the Clouds Mean. 


square, or plaza, in the center of which is | ROM these officials and from the elders of 


the community is drawn a body called the 


a banian,—and under its shade the village| Panchayet, which transacts all the affairs of 
councils are held and the evening hubble- | the village, and even acts sometimes as a simple 


court of justice. It should consist of five 


Near the tree will be seen a bamboo pole, | members, as its name implies ; but the numerical 


restriction is not rigid. For all these 
quiet people, official and non-official, 
there is but one great interest, the 
land, and one great industry, the 
tillage of it. Think what that means 
when the lowest estimate at which 
could be set the peasant householders 
of India would be thirty-five millions. 
For all this immense class, with the 
wives and children appertaining, those 
rain-bringing clouds of the monsoon 
are envoys of life or death. 





Ghits. Ina thousand spots throughout 
those flat-topped mountains and those 
boundless hanging forests, the burned- 
up rivers and sun-baked nullahs, 
where yesterday the snake could not 
find one drop to cool its forked tongue, 
impetuous torrents are running. The 
streets are swamps into which every 
house roof pours its small cataracts, 
upon the volume and force of which 
the happy people, squatting in their 
verandas, make gambling bets with 
cowries. 

In the gardens the rain sweeps 


bushes like a storm of shot, sometimes 
coming apparently in sheets rather 
than drops. I have myself seen on 
such a morning a young pigeon washed 
from its perch in a silk-cotton tree, 
and drowned under the garden border. 

The monsoon has burst! There will 








If the rainfall during June, July 
and August be normal and sufficient, 
India will amply provide food for her 
children. The soil will everywhere be 
soaked and softened for the plowing 
and sowing, and will render to the 
cultivator at least two crops in the 
year. And although their agricultural 
implements be of the most primitive 
make, these peasants understand their 
work well, using only oxen and toil- 
ing hard from sunrise to sunset all 
the months through, except during the 
burning silences of May and the heavy 
downfall of the following two or three 
moons. 

Each village tills and reaps the tract 
of arable land adjoining its walls, the 
government taking a certain fixed per- 
centage, sometimes from the zemindar, 
or local landlord, sometimes from the 
head of the community. Occasionally, 








be food for all, dal, rice, wheat, bajri 
and jowari, and cotton and jute and 
opium to sell. And gram and sugar-cane for 
the horses and elephants. Chupatties, cakes of 
meal, shall brown upon the griddle, and hot 
conjee shall smoke in the lotas! The terror 


’ of the famine shall this year depart from the 


land, if only day by day the clouds pour forth 
the same sparkling wealth. 

Meanwhile, near and far 
from the face of the land a 
fragrance goes up stronger 
and more intoxicating, yet 
at the same time subtler 
than any emanating from 
flowers. It is the perfume 
of the kiss which the sky is 
giving to the earth. All 


waft into mouths and nos- 
trils, for the gods have not 
ceased to love and preserve India, and this is 


| the savor of the friendship between heaven and 


earth 


and the sky have been engaged in such a benef- 
icent conspiracy? He is the Indian peasant, 
to understand whom will be to complete our 
picture of the Indian monsoon. 

First of all it must be observed that India 
is preéminently a land of villages, and therefore 
of agriculture. There are few towns and very 
few cities within her wide confines. When 
mention has been made of the three imperial 


men draw the delightful | 


bearing a dust-colored banner with the badge 
or sign of the village deity, to whose glory and 
worship the little temple with its stone steps 
and open platform of masonry has been erected 
on one side of the open space. In front of 
almost every hut will be noticed the tu/si plant, 
growing in a jardiniére built of mud and white- 
washed. This small shrub is very sacred, and 
represents the wife of Siva. Every morning the 
earliest care of the Hindu housemother will be to 
stencil new ornaments in red ocher upon the tulsi 
pot, and to give water to it, in order that Laksh- 
mi, the goddess of good luck, may be propitious. 


Under the Tulsi Pots. 


N the evening, if it be hot weather, the male 
population of the village sleeps along the face 
of the huts, under the tulsi pots, on charpoys, 
the native bedsteads, which the carpenter makes 





with eight pennyworth of teak and coconut fiber 


. | in this land of simplicities. 
And now what is he for whose sake the earth | 


I used to enjoy the placid nights passed in 
|many such villages when I rode in from 
| hunting, the ponderous bars of the gate having 


OLD AND NEW METHODS OF IRRIGATION IN INDIA, 





been drawn back for me, the sleepers in the | 
roadway unwinding their head-cloths to see | familiarly even with the snakes and the jackals, 
who came to rest in the temple, while the | and has no quarrel with the tiger if that jungle 
| village dogs yelped a dubious welcome and the | tyrant leaves the women and children alone 


surly buffaloes grunted as we disturbed their 
|eud-chewing in the warm dust. A Hindu in 
| travelling or sleeping is content if he can wrap 








no doubt, there is a hard struggle to 
make two ends meet. But the capacity 
of every field is well known and registered ; 
the assessments are regular and often lightened 
when circumstances are bad; and I should per- 
haps call the ryot’s life in India one of the 
happiest led by men if he could keep out of 
debt. 

The climate for the most part is bright, 
serene and joy-giving. The ryot lives in the 
face of nature, on simple diet easily procured, 
and inherits a philosophy which, without 
literary culture, lifts his spirit into a higher 
plane of thought than other peasantries know. 
Abstinence from flesh food of any kind not 
only gives him a pure blood, exempt from civi- 
lized diseases, but makes him the friend and 
not the enemy of the animal world around. The 
birds and beasts have good relations with him, 
and gladly make a home wherever he dwells. 

It is strange for an Englishman to see the 
wild doves of the jungle so fearlessly haunting 
these wells and tanks, the striped squirrels 
racing over each door-step, the monkeys chat- 
tering upon the roof ridge, and the parrakeets, 
with their laced collars of purple and rose- 
color, screaming up and down the village street 
in a cloud of flashing green. The peasant lives 


and does not carry off too many cows. 
He never doubts that he has passed through 
many lives before this one, and will inhabit 


the earth herself seems to listen with all her | sisters, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and|a cotton cloth round his head and neck; the | many a new body. The bond of relationship 


living creatures to what the gods are silently | 
preparing in the upper regions, You would | 


when a score or so of provincial centers have 
also been enumerated, such as Karachi, Lahore, 


| rest of his body takes care of itself. 





is so strong that every one finds somé kinsman 


These gray mud villages, with chuppur, or | to help him at need, and there is no poor-law 
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in India and no necessity for any. What ruins 
him, and is at the same time almost absolutely 
necessary, is debt and the money-lender. 

There are certain incidents in his existence 
which demand from him, by immemorial cus- 
tom, a lavish expenditure, such as the marriage 
of a son or daughter. On these occasions he 
gets into the fatal books of the marwarrie, 
who, on the security of his fields and crops, 
finds him the capital needed. The rate of 
interest is high, and the courts all work for the 
benefit of the usurer, so that too often the peasant 
has eventually gone beyond his depth, and 
becomes a mere paid laborer on the lands which 
he used to call his own. 

Many remedies have been tried by the govern- 
ment to abate this evil, such as the establish- 
ment of agricultural banks, the limitation of 
rates of interest, and above all, a system of 
schemes of irrigation, for water is ever the real 
wealth of India. But, speaking generally, the 
money-lender, at times so useful, constitutes 
some day or other a terror for the ryot greater 
than famine, greater than the man-eating tiger, 

‘greater than the revenue-collector ; and thus it 
has been that in days of rebellion the Indian 
peasant, if he rises at all, first takes the life of 
the local marwarrie, and burns his books, 
retiring again after these illegal but economical 
steps to that quiet scratching of the earth with 
the crooked log he calls a plow. 

From time immemorial an Indian government, 
of whatever kind, has always acted as the 
owner of the soil. The land belonged to its 
enthroned lord, who took every year a fixed 
portion of the crops gathered from it by the 
cultivators, leaving the rest to them. The new 
system of farming out the taxes to some middle- 
man, or agency, came in with the Moguls. 

They found a convenient machinery already 
existing for such a purpose in the zemindar, 
who was the foremost and richest man in the 
community. From him the Mogul rulers 
exacted a certain revenue, and then made over 
the district under tribute to this personage, 
leaving him practically to do as he pleased 
with the soil and those who tilled it. 

The British raj, while inheriting from its 
Mohammedan predecessors most of the ma- 
chinery and all the technical names and terms 
of the system, have proved themselves much 
kinder landlords than were Akbar the Great 
and Aurungzebe. The burden on the peasant 
is to-day comparatively light, and he might 
keep his own fields in one family line century 
after century as he would wish, were it not for 
the social customs which force him into occa- 
sional prodigality. 

What may perhaps save him, and often 
indeed does save him, is that same black 
phalanx of cloud which I have described as 
rolling over the Indian Ocean every June, to 
strike in fertilizing tempest of thunder, lightning 
and rain on the ramparts of the Western Ghats. 
Then it will be Indra who pays for every- 
thing, government collector, wedding festivities, 
money-lenders and all. Sometimes that Lord 
of the Elements gives with both hands full, 
and then the dark red soil of the Deccan shows 
itself as generous as the mud of Nile. 

During the Civil War in America, when 
Indian cotton supplied all markets, the Hindu 
peasant, with his two crops in one year, amassed 
rupees so fast that some of them, out of happy 
ostentation, had the wheels of their cotton-carts 
made in solid silver, and so drove to the nearest 
market. 

I have said enough to demonstrate how closely 
the clouds of the southwestern monsoon are 
linked in their nebulous life with that of the 
patient and oftentimes sorely tried peasant of 
India. The ancient rulers of the land, and 
after them the Great Moguls, never set them- 
selves to the task—which would indeed have 
seemed to them impious—of saving those lives 
which Indra had decreed must perish periodi- 
cally. They dug wells, they built tanks, they 
drew anicuts of masonry across many a valley ; 
but when the gods were angry and the Western 
Ghats went dry, they suffered their people to 
die unaided. 

The British in India have dared to challenge 
the decrees of the Hindu Olympus. At each 
epoch, when famine threatens, a vast machinery 
of despotic beneficence starts into action: in 
every menaced district public works on an 
immense scale are set afoot; camps are pitched 
where day by day food is served out to scores 
of thousands of starving folk, and the Indian 
chancellor of the exchequer grits his official teeth 
and nerves himself with a splendid recklessness 
to fling his surplus to the winds and to spend 
countless lacs to keep down the death-rate, 
and to carry India over the days of dear rice 
and millet. The impossible is frankly accepted 
as possible, and Simla deliberately challenges 
the offended gods. 

Railways and roads, dams and reservoirs, 
canals and storage-weirs are put under con- 
struction by gangs of peasants drawing govern- 
ment pay, so that each famine reénforces the 
land against the next which is to come. 

In any but the very worst years India can 
always feed herself with her own harvests, for 
the drought is generally local, and nowadays the 
means of communication are so much developed 
that food-grains can be distributed from the 
lucky to the unlucky regions with a promptitude 
undreamed of in the days of the Great Mutiny. 
But a really wet day in June is worth more 
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to India than can well be counted in rupees, | himself and more gladdening to the secretary | grasp of a great automatic monster. To that 
and therefore it is that the viceroy sends no | of state than the news that ‘‘the monsoon has | heartless mechanism he was no more than one of 
| broken well.’’ 


message home to Whitehall more pleasant to 














WO hundred feet in length and almost half 
as much in width, the elevator rose a 
hundred and fifty feet in air. Through 


two large doors in the ends ran railroad-tracks, | 


leading through the base of the building. Near 
the wooden one-story office, snuggling close to 
its immense neighbor, a dizzy ladder of steel 
rounds, riveted to the side of the elevator, led 
straight up to the roof. 

To the north stretched the business portion 
of the city; to the south the glittering harbor 
unrolled its broad expanse. Hundreds of cars 
stood in the adjoining freight-yard ; and at the 
docks below three long, black ocean liners, 


with funnels banded red and white, snored | 


drowsily through their steam-pipes, while into 
their yawning holds the grain was poured by 
the exhaustless spouts. 

Archie Braithwait was a student at a busi- 
ness college in the city. His spare time was 
largely spent in getting an idea of the different 
industries of the place. 

On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons he 
had no recitations, and to these half-days he 
looked forward with much pleasure. He had 
already visited the electric-light plants, 
the potteries, a shoe factory and the 
rolling-mills. 

The elevator came next on his 
schedule. Every morning, when he 
went down to his work, he saw across 
a half-mile of lower roofs the colossal 
structure against the eastern sky. 

Suggestive of great transactions, it 
fascinated the young man, and it was 
with considerable satisfaction that at 
last, one Saturday afternoon, he found 
himself in the shadow of the building, 
with a pass from its superintendent 
giving him the freedom of the plant. 

Before entering the elevator he stood 
for a few minutes, taking in the details 
outside. The huge steel ships, stretch- 
ing their ponderous length so peacefully 
in the muddy docks; the high, sharp 
bows, with their columns of white 
draft-marks; the sailors swung on 
dangling stages, painting the iron 
sides; the shouts of the stevedores— 
all combined to make the scene fasci- 
nating. 

But time was passing. Braithwait 
turned reluctantly from the wharves, 
and passing through fearless flocks of 
pigeons and English sparrows, plump 
from feasting on the spilled kernels, 
entered the door of the elevator. 

The next two hours were of absorb- 
ing interest. He explored the place 
from top to bottom, until he under- 
stood what was done to the grain from 
the time it was taken from the cars 
until it was loaded on the steamers. 

Few men were in sight, and no one 
asked him for his pass. Everybody was too 





| it came, and while he still hung suspended in 
'mid-air all light from above was blotted out, 
| and he was left in total darkness. 
The terrible sensation of falling that unknown 
| distance he never will forget. How far beneath 
| him was the grain? It might be ten, twenty, 
| thirty, forty feet. Perhaps the bin contained 
no grain at all, in which event he would fall 
sixty feet before his bones were shattered on 
the hard timbers. These ideas passed like 
lightning through his brain. Then with a 
shock the motion ceased. He had fallen head 
| first, but turned a half-somersault on his way 
down, alighting up to his knees in a yielding 
substance that broke the shock of his fall. He 
found afterward that the distance could not 
have been more than twenty feet, but the total 
strangeness of the place, and the terrible uncer- 
tainty as to when and where he would bring 
up, made it seem three times as great. 
Braithwait’s first feeling was one of thank- 
fulness that none of his bones were broken. 
With his thumb and forefinger he tried the 
substance into which he had fallen. The 
| kernels were small and elliptical, and he knew 
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HE STOOPED DOWN TO PEER WITHIN 


|that he was in a bin of wheat. It was 


the innumerable grains which it was its function 
to store and deliver at the bidding of its masters. 

He was standing near the middle of the bin 
when the thing he dreaded happened. Beneath 
his feet came a shifting, sliding motion, and 
the surface sank a little, just the slightest bit ; 
but he could not have been more appalled had 
the solid ground been suddenly torn from under 
him. They were drawing off the wheat through 
the opening at the bottom! Before he knew it, 
he had sunk above his ankles. He leaped away 
| from the treacherous center, and crowded him- 
self back into one of the corners. 

Whenever a compartment filled with small 
| particles is emptied through an orifice below, 
| the substance falls from the top; down through 
| the entire mass and directly above the aperture 
| sinks a core, which is constantly fed at the 
| summit by particles from the sides sliding into 
the cavity. 

If one has ever watched in an hour-glass 
some grain larger than the others hang for a 
| time on the edge of the vortex until the sup- 
| porting grains fall away from under it and it 
| rolls down the slope to disappear in the central 
| quicksand, one will understand the peril that 
threatened Braithwait. Once let him be dragged 
| within the influence of the suction, and nothing 
| could save him from being buried alive in the 
| smothering grain. 
| The student never thought harder or faster 
|than he did during the next few seconds. All 
| was quiet in the bin save for the soft sliding of 
the myriad kernels toward the invisible depres- 
sion in the center. He realized clearly the only 
course which held out the least hope of safety. 

Throwing off his overcoat, he tossed it aside 
in the blackness. Then with hands 
and feet he began to scoop the grain 
away from his corner and push it 
toward the center. The cavity thus 
made gave him a brief respite, until 
the sinking of its wall set him digging 
desperately again. 

Thus he fought and struggled in the 
blackness, until utter fatigue overcame 
him. His muscles ached almost to 
numbness. His breath came short. 
He was drenched with perspiration. 
But there was no cessation in the 
movement of the grain. Slowly it 
gained upon him, as he made his 
losing fight. The horror of the death 
that impended goaded him to extreme 
efforts, but his diminished strength 
could not cope with the steady sinking 
of the wheat. Oh, if they would only 
close the spout below! 

The catastrophe, long averted, came 
at last. The edge crumbled beneath 
his feet; he slipped, staggered, fell! 
Down the steep slope he rolled, madly 
trying to check his progress by thrust- 
ing his arms and legs into the yielding 
mass; but to no-avail. His hands 
grasped only the sliding kernels. 

In a moment he was above the 
central vortex. Wild with terror, he 
put forth the most desperate efforts to 
climb the sides of the pit. Again and 
again he seemed to be in a fair way to 
regain the top; but each time, after he 
had crept up a little distance, the grain 
would slip beneath him, carrying him 
back to the bottom. The moment came 
at last when he could not free his ankles 
from the clutch of the gulf. Down he sank in 


busy to be curious, and apparently took it for | absolutely dark ; not the faintest glimmer from | the quagmire, lower—lower—lower! A resist- 
granted that any stranger in the building had | any source relieved the Egyptian blackness. | less power beneath seemed to be grasping his 


good reason for being there. 
It was cold in the building. Sudden drafts 


| The air was dry and free from dust, and the 
{odor of the grain was not unpleasant. The 


feet in a clutch that neither increased nor 
loosened. There was something terrible about 


swooped down from unexpected quarters. The | young man did not realize at first that he was | its sameness. 


air was filled with a fine powder, which strewed 
the floors. Dusty electric bulbs lighted the semi- 
darkness. Speaking-tubes ran here and there. 
There was a sound of rushing grain; the 
floors shook with the rumble of machinery. By 


pressing a button or pulling a lever all those | 


gigantic processes could be modified or checked. 

In the course of his explorations Braithwait 
came to the ‘‘spout-floor,’”’ pierced with numer- 
ous large, round holes. Here great movable 
spouts of iron conveyed the grain from the 
garners above into the bins beneath these holes, 
which were fitted with hinged iron covers. 
Some of the covers were thrown entirely 
back; others, lifted to an angle of more than 
sixty degrees, were held up by sticks. The 
student moved gingerly among them, for he 
had no inclination to test the depth of the black 
cavities. Far down the long, dusty room, more 
than a hundred and fifty feet distant, two men 


}in a position of any peril. He felt annoyed, 
and angry with himself for being so careless. 
But it was useless to stand idle, blaming him- 

| self for something that had passed. The thing 
was to get back to the floor, but how ? 

Might there not be a ladder on the side of 
the bin? Braithwait felt his way round the 
walls, but discovered none. The investigation 
| showed him that his prison was square, with 
|a side of about fifteen feet. He could feel the 
|timbers quiver with the vibration from the 
machinery. Deadened sounds came to him 
from without. He heard the muffled whistle 
of a locomotive in the adjoining freight-yard. 
Could he make noise enough to attract the 
notice of the workers on the floor above ? 

For two or three minutes he shouted at the 
top of his lungs, filling the bin with clamorous 
echoes, but the closed trap kept the men from 
| hearing him. Then with sickening force came 





Now the grain reached his knees, now it was 
half-way up his thighs, now he was buried to 
the waist. Higher and higher it crept, until it 
was close under his armpits. In a very short 

| time it would be over his head, and he would 
| die horribly under the choking kernels. 

| But help came to Braithwait just as all hope 
was leaving him. Heavy steps shuffled along 
the floor overhead. The sinking man realized 
that it was his last opportunity, and ery after 
| ery burst from his lips. 

| His shouts were heard. The steps halted 
| for a moment, then the cover above was flung 
| suddenly back, admitting the first light that had 
| reached the prisoner’s eyes since he had fallen 
| through the opening and the trap had clanged 
| Shut. A red face, with bristling dusty-white 
mustache, peered into the blackness of the bin. 

The wheat was sliding over Braithwait’s 

| Shoulders as he uttered one last hoarse, inartic- 


were busy shifting the spouts; but they paid la sense of his peril that left him weak and | ulate cry. The man above could see nothing, 


no attention to him. 

At the very end of the floor was an opening, 
with stick-propped cover, and painted on the 
boards beside it, in black, dust-covered figures, 
its number, ‘‘77.’’ 


| faint. What if they should begin to draw off 

| the wheat before he could get out? He would 

| surely be smothered in the sinking mass. 

| The thought roused him like a knife-stab. 
Round and round the bin he hurried, slumping 


but he understood ; and his quick understanding 
| was the sinking student’s salvation. 

Braithwait heard him run along the floor to 
|a speaking-tube, and guessed that the order to 
| stop the flow of wheat was being given. Then 


Braithwait wondered if this bin was full deep in the grain with every step, feeling in | all at once the motion beneath his feet ceased, 
enough to allow him to see the top of the | vain along the smooth walls for something to | and he knew that he was saved. 
grain it contained. He stooped down to peer | which he might cling. With clenched fists he| A rope ladder was lowered into the bin, and 
within. Utter blackness met his gaze. How | hammered on the wood, hoping that some one| two men, with a lantern and shovels, soon 
it happened he cannot tell to this day, but as| would hear the sound and understand his | released the student from what had almost been 
he rose again his foot slid along the slippery | danger. But his blows, drowned by the fever-|a living tomb. It was half an hour before his 


floor, and he shot downward into the pit. 


|beration of the machinery, were no more 


strength came back enough to allow him to 


As he passed through the opening he made | audible outside than the steps of a fly on a/climb to the floor above; and to this day he 
an ineffectual grasp at its edge, but instead | window-pane. 


struck the stick that held the cover up. Down 


Terror seized him. He felt himself in the 


never sees an elevator without recalling his 
fight for life in bin seventy-seven. 
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MEMORIAL TO COMMODORE PERRY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ust fifty years ago to-day the ports of Japan 
were opened to the world through the efforts 
of Commodore Perry. Between the Japan of 
1854 and that of 1904, what a contrast! 


ecretary Taft said the other day that there 
was a splendid opportunity in the Philip- 
pines for educated young men with public 
spirit enough to desire to assist in the solution 
of the problems of government there. That is 
so; but young men of that sort do not have to 
cross the Pacific to find opportunities for public 
service, rs 
well-known actor, who has mastered 
German, French and Italian in his odd 
moments, and is now studying Spanish, 
remarked, as he explained his system, ‘‘ They 
say charity begins at home. I think the same 
is true of education.’”” He learns a language 
by employing a valet who speaks it, and allows 
the servant to talk nothing but his native tongue. 
Those farmers who employ German or Italian 
valets for their cattle might well follow this 
man’s example. na 
A high price often upsets a good theory. The 
present prices of cotton will have more 
influence in turning Southern farmers away 
from the policy of diversifying their crops than 
the arguments of a decade have had in the 
other direction. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will endeavor to overcome this natural 
tendency, and accordingly purposes to maintain 
in the South some model farms, the aim of 
which will be to show that the miscellaneous 
small crops may still be made more profitable 
than corn and cotton. 


|" is a pleasure to record an international 
incident so agreeable and so creditable to 
both parties as the recent sending of a memorial 
to Admiral Cervera at Madrid. “When Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his men escaped from the 
sinking Merrimac and fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, Admiral Cervera not only sent, 
under a flag of truce, the news of their safety, 
but treated them with great kindness and con- 
sideration. ‘The memorial was a set of resolu- 
tions thanking him for these acts. It was 
signed by forty governors of states, and enclosed 
in a specially designed gold frame. 
Now that the subsistence officers of the army 
have reported that the result of their 
experiments with hash proves that it is good 
food for soldiers, no boy should longer object 
to it for breakfast. Hash has received the 
approval of the Senate as well as of the army. 
It is made in the Senate restaurant after a recipe 
obtained from the late Senator Hanna’s cook, 
which calls for equal parts of corned beef and 
potatoes, with enough hot water to keep it 
moist. So when foreign visitors ask on what 
meat the American lawmakers feed that they 
have grown so great, the waggish guides can 
answer, ‘‘ Hash.’’ 


Sete in this issue of The Companion 
appears an Easter word by Helen Keller, 
who, although blind and deaf, is yet always 
courageous, always preaching optimism. This 
is often remarked as wonderful; rather is it not 
a natural thing? We count our blessings rela- 
tively, not actually. Miss Keller cannot reckon 
the wealth of knowledge and the spiritual 
growth which have come to her through the 
love and patience of her teacher without com- 
paring her present condition with that in 
which her teacher found her, and she cannot 
make that comparison without being an optimist. 
To her while yet alive has come a veritable 
resurrection. She is, therefore, a fit interpreter 
of the significance of that other resurrection, 
whence hers came. 


his spring Boston repeated an experiment 

which was first made a year ago—the new 
voters’ festival. Young men who had just 
become or were about to become of age were 
invited to be present at Faneuil Hall. The 
mayor presided, and addresses were made by 
eminent citizens on subjects calculated to give 
the young men a better idea both of the 
privileges and the responsibilities of the ballot. 
The young men present rose and pledged them- 
selves to exercise their right of suffrage in such 
a way as to promote the public weal. Such a 
meeting can, of course, attract but a few of 
the new voters, yet if it plants a higher ideal 














of citizenship in the minds of even a dozen 
young men it does a useful service; and if 
such meetings could be held once a year in 
every city and every town, and if instruction 
were added to exhortation, the benefit to citizen- 
ship would be notable. 
H™ little mere man can know of the capa- 
bilities of woman is shown by an incident 
described by Edward Everett Hale in a recent 
magazine. ‘‘I was at a dinner-party in Buffalo 
five and twenty years ago,’’ he says, ‘where 
we had the presence of a dozen of the first 
gentlemen in the world. We were talking of 
social adjustment, and one of these leaders said, 
‘There must be division of labor. We cannot 
expect,’ said he, ‘that the person who made 
for us this delicious soup shall interpret 
Beethoven for us. Each must do his part.’ 
Then we went on with the dinner, and after 
three or four hours of most entertaining con- 
versation our host rose from the table and said, 
‘We will come into the drawing-room, and the 
lady who made the soup shall interpret 
Beethoven for us.’’’ If any one is a master 
of all trades and a bungler at none it is the 
modern American woman. 


® © 


SMILING. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it. 
Selected. 
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ABOUT THE LONG TABLE. 


ublic interest during the last few weeks 

has been less attracted to the proceedings 

of Congress than to what was going on 
in the committee-room where the Smoot case 
was under consideration. The fact suggests 
the large place which the committee hearing 
has come to have in present-day legislative 
methods. 

When the right of a Senator to his seat is 
challenged, his fellow members say, if ques- 
tioned regarding the matter, ‘‘ Wait till we see 
what the committee reports.’? When the com- 
mittee member is asked his opinion, he says, 
‘*Wait till 1 hear the witnesses. ’”’ 

Conditions in the committee-room invite a 
much freer expression of opinion than can be 
had on the floor of the Senate. The members 
are grouped about a long table. The chairman 
sits at the head. In the Senate his Republican 
associates take one side of the table, the 
Democrats the other. In the House the mem- 
bers of the same party are grouped at one end 
of the table or the other. The committee clerk 
sits at a desk in the corner. The witnesses 
who are to be heard, their attorneys, and such 
spectators as may be admitted, fill the rest of 
the room. Sixty persons fill to overflowing an 
average committee-room in the Capitol. 

Procedure is somewhat informal. Members 
ask questions of the witness from their seats, 
and often talk across the table with their asso- 
ciates in discussing the development of the 
case. Such a small group of men always gets 
down closer to facts than can a large body, 
many of whose members are necessarily inat- 
tentive because more interested in other things. 
Hence it is not surprising that a committee 
hearing develops information rapidly, and often 
brings out some of the most significant utter- 
ances regarding government policies. The pro- 
ceedings, if printed at all, except in newspaper 
reports, are published in a limited edition only 
for the persons especially concerned. 

Occasionally a committee meets behind closed 
doors, but usually the hearings are public. As 
to any matter that is contested, the members of 
the committee get both sides of the question, 
and both sides are usually brought out in the 
House or Senate. 

* 


NEUTRALITY IN PRIVATE. 


t is the commonest thing in the world to see 
| most. of the people you know—young and 

old —taking sides in a conflict like that 
which is now raging in the far East. The 
division of sentiment in the average American 
town may just at present be unequal, for if the 
newspapers from ail over the country are to be 
believed, the sympathy of our people inclines 
rather toward Japan than toward Russia. In 
the snowball fights between Japs and Slavs, 
after hours at the typical American school, the 
forces of Russia are generally in the minority. 

There is intelligent partizanship in such 
matters, and there is unintelligent. From the 
very nature of the case, the unintelligent variety 
is far in excess of the other. It is not the pur- 
pose of these words to present the case of the 
Russ or the Jap, or to argue that one or the 
other is in the right and deserves to win. It 
is rather to bespeak a neutrality in private like 
that which the President has proclaimed as 
the public policy of the United States. 

There are few private persons so well informed 
through newspapers and public documents that 
they can grasp all the points at issue. Indeed, 
the better informed among such reading persons 
are the very ones who appreciate the magnitude 
of the problem, and refrain from rushing into 
the places where angels fear to tread. There 
are thoughtful men in America and England 
who have to confess to themselves that, born 
in Russia or Japan, they could honestly follow 





the flag of either country, and fight for Tsar or 
Mikado according to their own nativity. 

The fact is that great contending forces in 
the complete scheme of human progress have 
met, and the meeting is an unspeakable tragedy. 
It becomes a modest man to stand with bared 
head before it, and pray the God of battles to 
bring the conflict to a speedy and righteous 


end. 
@ © 


THE LAST VICTORY. 


The lordliest of all things! 
Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings. 
Selected. 
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BOYS. 


ecretary Shaw of the Treasury Department 

said recently that there seems to be no 

place for the boys. The babe and the 
man are welcome, and the girl, by her winsome 
ways, makes a place for herself in the homes ; 
but almost the only door that swings with a 
sure welcome for the boy opens into places 
where the boy ought not to go. Mr. Shaw 
said he knew of few homes to which boys are 
invited. 

Boys have muddy feet and play noisy games. 
They like dogs and horses, goats and guinea- 
pigs, and do not always remember that the 
parlor was not furnished for use as a dog-house. 
Every mother knows this; but how many 
fathers and mothers would have their boys less 
fond of animals than they are, or less liberally 
endowed with healthy, rollicking spirits? 

The purpose of Secretary Shaw’s remarks 
will doubtless be accomplished when the atten- 
tion of parents is directed to the work in 
progress for developing boys into all-round 
men. In the cities, especially, is this work 
done. Not only are the trades taught to boys 
in day- and night-schools, but schools are main- 
tained in the vacation season to occupy the 
attention of those who might otherwise be in 
mischief. Moreover, the boys who come in 
contact with the police are not sent to jail with 
hardened evil-doers so frequently as a few years 
ago. The authorities assume, with good reason, 
that the boys are not bad, but only misled, and 
that they will make good citizens if they have 
half a chance. 

The unruly boy in the country is not receiving 
so much attention as in the city. He has 
fewer evil places of resort than his city brother, 
but enough for his purposes if he is seeking 
them. Yet on the whole, the boys of America, 
in town or country, are wholesome creatures. 
They could. be improved if their elders would 
give more time to providing amusement for 
them in surroundings that are not vicious. 


® © 


WHY THE NAVY IS COSTLY. 


- he navy will always be very costly for 
us by comparison with the nations of 
Europe, and particularly those on the 

Continent,’’ remarked Secretary Moody to a 

friend not long ago. Some of the reasons for 

this plain fact deserve attention. 

To get its soldiers and sailors the United 
States goes into the labor market, offering 
wages and conditions which are expected to 
compete with those of farm and factory. Every 
great European power, except the British 
Empire, makes service in either army or navy 
for a certain number of years compulsory upon 
its subjects. Not to consider the value of the 
discipline thus acquired, the time is so much 
subtracted from their individual lives. 

The Continental power, besides getting its 
men for wages which may be quite accurately 
described as ‘‘pin money,’’ is able to prescribe 
more frugal rations than would be attractive 
here. The American service, in short, costs 
more because it is entered into voluntarily by 
persons who expect to live in something like 
ordinary American conditions. 

Similarly, the Continental power usually gets 
its officers ‘‘at a bargain,’’ but upon a system 
which would not accord with American theories. 
It makes high positions in the military and 
naval service an honor which the young men 
of rich families greatly covet, and in many 
cases makes the official salary so small that 
only persons of private means could afford to 
accept commissions. 

Our army and navy are officered by men 
drawn from all classes of society. Most Con- 
gressmen throw the West Point and Annapolis 
cadetships open to competitive examination, in 
which family influence cannot count. When 
poor boys rise to be majors and commanders, 
they can look only to the government for com- 
pensation suitable to their rank and station; 
and the government grants it. The greater 
cost is thus distributed over the whole tax- 
paying public. But who will say that this is 
not an extravagance which pays? 


® & 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EARTH. 


t does not all awake at the same time, not 
| even so small a part of it as that occupied 
by the United States. Flowers bloom in 
California the year round, and strawberries 
ripen in the Southern States in April, while 
in some parts of the North the ice still holds 
the plants in its chains. 
But for all this the spring is the season when 








the earth awakes in the north temperate zone, 
and in that part of it inhabited by a majority 
of the population of the United States. By the 
calendar, spring begins about March 20th, and 
there is a large part of the country in which 
spring weather prevails on that date. Some- 
where about this time the earth really renews 


its life. The brooks are unlocked, and one 
hears the babble of the water instead of the 
tinkle of the ice. All the green things shoot 
forth, and the indefinable quality in the air 
which stirs the migratory birds to northward 
flight makes the blood tingle in the veins of 
men as they go about the fields, attending to 
their seasonable tasks. 

When the earth wakes it must work. An 
excellent test of a nation’s progress is found in 
the skill which men employ in guiding the 
efforts of nature in the direction which they 
choose. A field will produce something; if not 
grain, then weeds; if not potatoes, then bur- 
docks. It can be made to yield useful crops 
just as well as useless ones. The prosperity of 
this country is due largely to the results of the 
wisely directed energy of the annually awakened 
earth. 

Try as men will, they cannot escape from 
dependence on the earth, and on the ever- 
recurring sequence of seed-time and harvest. 
We may direct the natural forces, but a Power 
beyond and above all human understanding 
makes those forces vital and performs the 
always wonderful miracle of the resurrection 
at the Easter of the year. 


* &¢ © 


ords are like men. They start well, but now 

and then they fall on evil ways, and are 
corrupted thereby out of all likeness to their 
former selves. Take “garble,” for instance. It 
used to mean ‘“‘to select for a purpose.” There 
was once an officer called the garbler of spices, 
whose business it was to visit the shops and 
examine the spices, and order the destruction of 
all impure goods. His duties were similar to 
those of the modern health department inspector 
who forbids the sale of decayed vegetables or 
tainted meats. The word comes from a root 
meaning to sift. The impurities sifted out have 
in the course of generations corrupted the term 
till a “garbled report” is no longer a report from 
which all uncertainty has been removed, but one 
which is full of misrepresentation and made mis- 
leading with deliberate intent. The word “yellow” 
is passing through a similar transformation in our 
very sight. It describes the color of sunlight or 
of beaten gold, of the buttercup or of the dande- 
lion. But not many years ago one of the sensa- 
tional newspapers printed a series of colored 
pictures illustrating the adventures of a “kid’’— 
that is what the child was called—wearing a 
single long yellow garment. The yellow pictures 
appeared week after week, till men began to use 
the term “yellow journalism” when they desired 
to describe the journalism that was sensational, 
coarse and vulgar. Now we have yellow politics 
and yellow preaching, yellow baseball-playing and 
yellow warfare, and it has got so that when one is 
told that a woman wore a yellow gown to a party 
one does not know whether the color of the gown 
is meant or its extreme vulgarity. Never was 
there a better illustration of the truth of the saying 
that a word is known by the company it keeps. 


erhaps some one will propose, about the year 

1923, that the naval nations of the world pre- 
pare to celebrate in 1925 the tercentenary of the 
invention of the naval torpedo. The suggestion, 
should it be made, will be based on the following 
dialogue from “The Staple of News,” by Ben 
Jonson, which was published in 1625: 

Barber—They write here one Cornelius-Son hath 
made the Hollanders an invisible eel, to swim the 
haven at Dunkirk, and sink all the shipping there. 

Pennyboy—But how is’t done? 

Cymbal—V'll shew you, sir. It is an Automa, 
runs under water, with a snug nose, and has a 
nimble tail made like an auger, with which tail she 
wriggles betwixt the costs [ribs] of a ship, and 
sinks it straight. 

Pennyboy—A most brave device, to murder their 
flat bottoms. 


ne day early in March a schoolhouse in Brook- 
lyn took fire. Through halls filled with smoke 
two thousand pupils passed out in order under the 
discipline which they had learned from frequent 
fire-drills. In three minutes all were in a place of 
safety. Children are benefited by fire-drills in 
two ways. Even if they never encounter the 
danger of fire, they have at least been subjected 
to valuable training; and if when they grow up 
they are ever in a fire like that in the Iroquois 
Theater at Chicago, they will find themselves in a 
majority with others who have been to the public 
schools. Then it is not too much to hope that the 
early training will show itself in such discipline 
and steadiness as will diminish, if not wholly 
check, a panic. ee 
_— to the director of the Mint the coins 
of Greece in the fourth century B. C. are 
regarded as more beautiful than any made to-day. 
Why cannot we have as beautiful coins? Because 
we desire “low relief,” that is, figures which will 
not come out higher than the edges, so that our 
coins will stack. Moreover, the modern coin loses 
less by abrasion than the ancient. Thus the 
interests of beauty and utility stand in conflict, 
and this is a practical age. 
Ithough one would not expect it, considerable 
entertainment can be got from the publica- 
tions of the Bureau of the Census. There is 
Bulletin No. 6 on “Mineral Industries of Porto 
Rico,” as an example, a document of eighteen 
large pages. It tells the world that there are 
twenty gold and silver mining claims registered, 
“none of which, however, is in operation.”” Then 
it announces that “the foregoing description of 
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the situation relative to precious metals applies 
almost in its entirety to the baser metals.” As to 
salt, the production “in 1902 was almost nil.” A 
few bricks were made and a small amount of 
limestone was quarried. There are four registered 
phosphate rock mines, but they are not operated. 
Under the head of granite the reader is informed 
that “‘no real granite is found.” The bulletin 
forcibly reminds one of Horrebow’s “History of 
leeland,” two chapters of which have become 
famous, namely, those on snakes and on owls. 
The owl chapter, which is almost identical with 
the one on snakes, reads, “‘There are no owls of 
any kind in the whole island.” The joke editor 
of the Census Bureau must have been in charge 
when the title-page of the bulletin on Porto Rico’s 
undeveloped mineral resources was written. 
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A PERILOUS EXPERIENCE. 


“M" Osgood wishes to see Miss Lindsay.” 

The girl rose from her typewriter and 
entered the private office of the president. 

“How soon can you be ready to start for 
Mexico?” was the abrupt question. 

The look of astonishment on Katharine Lind- 
say’s face was instantly followed by one betoken- 
ing mental calculation. 

“In two hours.” 

“I will give you until to-night,” said the presi- 
dent, with a smile. “The fact is, we must have 
somebody in Mexico at once. The matter is 
urgent. You are the only one in our employ who 
speaks Spanish, and you have had our correspond- 
ence long enough to know the workings of the 
business. Moreover, you have pluck, tact and a 
level head, and those are what we need. One 
thing I wish to impress upon you—you must get 
the order you are sent to obtain! Don’t come 
home without it! At five o’clock your instructions 
shall be ready.” 

On the night of her arrival at the city of her 
destination Katharine was suddenly seized with a 
distressing cough, and the following morning found 
her exhausted after having passed an almost sleep- 
less night. Nevertheless, she set about business 
at once. 

In three days’ time she could not see that she 
had made any gain with Signor de Mendoza. 
Meanwhile her illness increased, and a Mexican 
physician gave her no relief. She grew desper- 
ately homesick, and longed to take the first east- 
bound train. Then she would clinch her teeth, 
and resolve to fight it out to the end. 

Another three days left her greatly prostrated. 
She decided that as soon as her errand should be 
accomplished she would make her way instantly 
to the nearest hospital. It was in Arizona, six 
hundred miles away. She was sure that in her 
present condition she could not endure the journey 
to her own home, across the continent. 

On the seventh morning of her stay she was 
alarmed by an overpowering realization of the 
instant necessity of foreing the Mexican to a 
favorable decision. Although weak in body, her 
mind was as bright, her manner as pleasing, her 
tongue as tactful as ever, and when she left the 
office of Signor de Mendoza she almost forgot her 
pain in the joy that the coveted order was hers. 
A telegram of half a dozen words carried the glad 
news to her employer, and inside of an hour 
Katharine had bidden good-by to Mexico and was 
on her way northward. 

After thirty-six hours of distressful travelling 
she was set down among the green alfalfa-fields 
of Blue River Valley—scarcely able to stand. At 
the hospital she told herself, “I will write to 
mother in the morning; but the morrow and the 
week following were a blank. 

When she came to consciousness her mother 
and sister were at her bedside. Her luggage had 
been searched, Mr. Osgood’s address found, and 
a telegram, stating that Katharine Lindsay was 
lying in a precarious condition from pneumonia, 
had breught her friends to Arizona on the first 
through train. 

“It was risking too much,” said Mr. Osgood, 
shaking his head at Katharine. ‘Nevertheless, 
we are delighted with that order!” 

Pluck and a level head—efficient pair! 
will carry one safely through many a peril. 


They 
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THE WRONG SIDE OF THE STREET. 


he was a tiny morsel of a girl, quaint and sweet 
and shy; nobody could have resisted her. The 
friend upon whom her mother was calling held out 
her hand beguilingly. ‘“O you little brown mouse, 
I must take you up to the children. Don’t you 
want to come with me and see a whole roomful of 
dollies ?” 

The little maid drew closer to her mother, but 
at the mother’s word, ‘Run along, dear, for a few 
minutes,” put her hand into that of her new friend 
and walked quietly away with her, although the 
brown eyes for a second filled with tears. 

When the hostess returned to her caller she 
spoke of it. “I felt like an ogre to take her away,” 
she said. “I was all ready to retreat, but I saw 
that you wanted her to go, and I was afraid of 
interfering with discipline. How dear she was 
about it!” 

“Oh, Marjory understands,” Marjory’s mother 
replied, quickly. ‘We are fighting her shyness 
together. When I was a child I was even more 
shy than she, and seeing how I suffered at meeting 
Strangers, everybody humored me and let me have 
my way. Many and many a time I have crossed 
the street or even gone round a square to avoid 
meeting a neighbor. The consequence was that I 
had few friends, and grew up lonely and miserable 
till my eyes were opened by an old teacher. ‘How 
can you expect to have friends,’ she asked, ‘if you 
persist in going upon the other side of the street?’ 
I am determined that Marjory shall not fall into 
the habit of the wrong side of the street.” 

The wrong side of the street! How well we 
know its temptations! What escape it promises 
from small embarrassments and annoyances! 
What pleasant indulgence of the solitary humor 
that overtakes us all at times! But the end? Is 
it not defeat of the very aim we sought? For 
hot through solitude but through sympathy, not 














through avoidance of the small commonplace | 
greetings and interruptions by the way, but 


through the deepening understanding of their | 


meaning and their opportunity shall we reach the | - 
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goal. Only when we have discovered others do 
we truly find ourselves. 
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AN AMERICAN BOY IN FRANCE. 


J Quincy Adams was born in Braintree, 
Massachusetts, and brought up there until he 
was eleven years old. Then he went with his 
father to Europe, and was sent to school in Paris. 
He became proficient in French, as is evident 
from a glimpse of the precocious boy which we 
get in the diary of the elder Adams. John Adams 
returned from his first mission to France in the 
summer of 1779. At this time John Quincy was 
not quite twelve years old. 


He had been in France about fourteen months, 
and was returning home with his father on the 
French frigate Sensible, in company with La 
Luzerne, the commissioner from Louis X VI to the 
Congress, and Monsieur Marbois, the secretary of 
the commission. aba — three days at sea, under 
date of Sunday, June 20th, John Adams says: 

“The Chevalier de la Luzerne and Monsieur 
Marbois are in raptures with my son. They get 
him to teach them the language. 1 found this 
morning the ambassador seated on the cushion in 
our stateroom, Monsieur Marbois in his cot, at 
his left hand, and my son stretched out in his, at 
his right. The ambassador reading out loud, in 
Blackstone’s Discourse at his entrance on his 
professorship of the common law at the university, 
and my son correcting the pronunciation of every 
word and syllable and letter. 

“The ambassador said he was astonished at my 
son’s knowledge ; that he was a master of his own 
language, like a professor. 

“Monsieur Marbois said, ‘Your son teaches us 
more than you; he has point de grace, point 
déloges. He shows us no mercy, and makes us 
no compliments. We must have Master John.’” 

Three months later “Master John” was again 
taken to Europe. At fourteen he was a student 
in the University of Leyden, of which institution 
he always afterward spoke with deep affection. 
In 1840, when philosophizing in his diary, he wrote 
that to Harvard College, Leyden Meese seven 
— of youthful travel and the blessing of heaven, 

e attributed whatever of use it had been given to 
him to accomplish. 
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THE QUARREL OF THE HUMORISTS. 


oon after Sir Francis C. Burnand became the 

editor of Punch he published a skit on George 
Augustus Sala, which cleverly burlesqued his 
methods and manner. Sala was connected with 
the London Jilustrated News. As he was distin- 
guished alike for huffiness and for geniality, there 
was much talk about how he would take the joke. 


One evening Sala and Burnand met at the Beef- 
steak Club, and Sala, to the mingled consternation 
and amusement of the gallery, referred with indig- 
nation to the article. 

“If I were younger,” he said, “I’d pull the nose 
of any man responsible for such an article!” 

A peacemaker intervened, to whom Burnand 
remarked that personally he did not think this or 
— matter in journalism worth quarreling about, 
but that if Sala felt so aggrieved he could take the 
matter into his own hands. 

“T will!” Sala immediately cried. “I will!” 

And springing up excitedly, he carried out his 
intention—by wringing his own nose, first with one 
hand, then with the other. Then, after murmuring, 
“T apologize,” he quietly sat down. 

Then it came out that the affair was a farce 
planned and rehearsed by Sala and Burnand, and 

hat Sala had written the article himself. 
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A LAW TO PROTECT HUNTERS. 


ichigan recently passed a statute which makes 

it a criminal offense for one hunting in the 
woods to kill or injure another accidentally. The 
law is the result of the many accidents in which 
human beings were mistaken for animals and 
were shot: The penalty is ten years’ imprison- 
ment or a thousand dollars’ fine. 


A chance to test the new law came at once 
during the last open season. A man shot and 
killed another sportsman, whom he mistook for a 
deer. The case was interesting in its outcome. 

The offending hunter was acquitted because the 
victim, clad in garments somewhat resembling a 
deer’s hide, was unconsciously imitating the move- 
ments of a fleeing deer as he leaped from log to 
log in the cedar swamp. Moreover, such is the 
grim humor of events, it proved that the victim 
was ans the man who shot him, under the 
same delusion; thus it was merely a question 
which should happen to shoot first. 

A similar statute was enacted in Maine in 1901. 
It is almost impossible to convict any one under a 
law which makes a special crime of an accident. 
The principle at bottom of the law seems to be 
the old principle of criminal negligence. 
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THE END OF HIS SERVICE. 


Noretes the papers are filled with stories of 
“graft”? and the preying of individuals upon 
the government. It is good by contrast to read 
the story which M. A. P. recalls of a man who 
refused to take from his government perquisites 
that might well have been his. 


When Richard Cobden went to Paris in 1859 to 
negotiate the commercial treaty with France, the 
Sg oy hired for him an elegant mansion. 

Juring the negotiations he lived in state, with 
carriages at his disposal. 

The moment the treaty was signed at the Quai | 
d’Orsay, Cobden regarded his errand and his serv- 
ices as ended. He returned to his official head- 
quarters, and wrote to the Anglo-Parisian banker 
with whom a credit had been opened for him that 
the treaty had been signed, and his account with 
yr — government should be closed imme- 

iately. 

He sent the letter, called a cab, and drove with 
his trunk from his mansion to a hotel, where he 
slept that night as a private citizen in a room 
“two-pair back.” 
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yee Spooner says that the most eloquent 
speech of introduction that he ever heard was | 
delivered by a German-American, who was chair- | 
man of the committee of arrangements at a certain | 
political gathering in Wisconsin. | 
“Ladees und shentleman,” he said, “I asked haf 
been to indrotoose you to the Honorable Senator 
Spooner, who to you vill make a speech, yes! I | 
haf now done so, und he vill now do so!” | 
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THE GA 
THE CROSS. 


BY THERON BROWN. 
In the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden.—John 19; 41. 
hat fragrance cooled like heavenly breath 
The burning agony of death 
When darkened earth with trembling heed 
Beheld her young Redeemer bleed? 





Ah, finer than Arabian balm 

The perfume of the martyr’s palm, 
And love’s own incense crushed from pain 
Ascended o’er the Sinless slain. 

The April breeze was on His brow, 
And spicy fern and flowering bough 
Poured sweetly for the smitten King 
The scented sacrament of spring. 

O hearts that felt His human wound, 
Your sorrow groped on desert ground, 
Your faith, astray in piteous loss, 
Forgot the garden near the cross. 


Its foliage stirred with whispered prayer, 
The primrose knew His bed was there, 
The myrtles kissed the mourners’ feet 
That bore Him to its green retreat. 


The violets, dim at fading day, 

Grew white immortals where He lay; 
His presence like a holy spell 

Made every weed an asphodel. 


Amid that retinue of bloom 

One silent Sabbath in the tomb, 
What terror told the wrath of men 
Their victim slept to wake again? 


The early stars that watched His rest 
Saw life rekindle in His breast, 

And sang till echoing heaven replied 
To welcome back the Crucified. 


No need of spikenard and of myrrh, 
No more the rich man’s sepulcher 
For Him Who walked the rosy lanes, 
A soul too mighty for its chains. 


The risen Christ! His power that shed 
On us that glory from the dead 

Hath made our flower of sacrifice 

A life beyond the life that dies. 


Each fiery pang His pity heals, 

And every patient grief reveals 

The silver shining through the dross, 
The garden blooming by the cross. 
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THE BIBLE ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


-A patient about 

to leave a 
i hospital con- 
ducted by the 
American Board 
in Turkey re- 
ceived a present 
of a Bible in his native tongue. In his own 
home an Armenian priest took it from him, 
and after tearing it to pieces, threw it into the 
street. A thrifty grocer, seeing it there, picked 
up the leaves for wrapping-paper, and for two 
weeks thereafter all the small packages which 
went out of that shop were wrapped in pages 
of the Scriptures. The Bible was thus scattered 
throughout that village, and the residents met 
together to patch up the narrative that so inter- 
ested them. A colporteur of the Bible society 
arrived soon after, and sold there over a 
hundred copies of the Bible, Testament, or 
the separate Gospels. 

In distant lands, declares Frank Bullen, 
author of the ‘‘ Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ ‘‘the 
Book starts fairly. It is read on its merits, 
and those merits are so great that they work 
miracles among an unsophisticated people. I 
have often been delighted to find the natives 
of the Vavau Group in the Friendly Islands 
sitting round one of their number, who was 
reading the Bible aloud, all with eyes fixed 
upon the reader and with almost breathless 
attention hanging on his words. The glorious 
old Book interprets itself in a way that no 
man can successfully aspire to emulate.’’ 

About a year ago the members of the English 
Postal Telegraph Christian Association under- 
took the task of sending some thirty-five hun- 
dred copies of the Gospels to men holding 
similar positions in the postal service in India. 
The books were in eight of the vernaculars, 
and in each volume was pasted this inscription: 
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JOHN 3:16 IN ARMENIAN 











Dear Comrade. The greatness and influence of the 
United Kingdom are due to the Bible. It is for this 
reason we send you a part of that Book with fraternal 
greetings from the Post-Office Messengers in Great 
Britain. Read John 1:29. 

So great was the success accompanying this 
attempt that a committee has been organized 
under Lord Radstock to work through other 
organizations. Among those who have re- 
sponded are the Christian Police Association, 
the Medical Prayer Union, the Lawyers’ 
Prayer Union, the Civil Service Prayer Union 
and the London Banks’ Prayer Union. 

How is it here at home? ‘‘I am told,’’ said 
President Butler of Columbia University, at a 
dinner the other evening, ‘‘that the Bible Society 
sold more Bibles this year than last; but I 
want to know what becomes of them, for the 
young people who come to college know very 
little about them.’’ 

Nevertheless, in the city of Cleveland alone 
nearly a thousand men meet each week in the 
different railway shops to listen to talks on 
the Bible. At a good many large industrial 
plants Bible classes are held at midnight for 
the benefit of the night- workers. College 
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men alone have bought fully forty thousand 
copies of Bible study books the past year; and 
last year forty-seven thousand men of New 
York City railways and student associations 
were enrolled in Bible classes—facts which 
have already been mentioned in The Com- 
panion, but which will bear repetition. 

When the University of Chicago organized 
its university extension work, the man believed 
best qualified to conduct it was brought over 
from Cambridge, England— Prof. Richard 
Moulton. He is in constant demand as a 
lecturer upon the highest types of English 
literature ; and of all his courses offered none 
is so effective in drawing large audiences from 
all classes of men and women as those upon 
the Bible. 

Truly the old Book is holding its own. 
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“ JIU-JITSU.” 


T: Japanese look upon lack of strength as 
something abnormal—an eccentricity. Mr. 
H. Irving Hancock in his book on “Japanese 
Physical Training” says that in Japan every 
soldier, sailor and policeman is compelled to take 
a course of study for the purpose of developing 
his bodily strength and his skill in using it. This 
is called “Jiu-Jitsu.” 


Literally interpreted, Jiu-Jitsu means “muscle- 
breaking.” It is a oye oy of Jiu-Jitsu that a 
weaker man should able to attack a stronger 
opponent, and to defeat him by the aid of the 
stronger one’s own greater stren The student 
familiarizes himself so thorou, with every part 
of the body vulnerable to pain that he can uner- 
ringly inflict a severe grip upon his opponent. 

any Caucasians confound Jiu-Jitsu with Japa- 

nese Lg my There is little or no resemblance 

between the two. The Jiu-Jitsu is a system of 

nastics and tricks of self<iefense. In addi- 

on, it includes a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 

of diet, of proper outdoor and indoor life, and of 
all the other principles of right living. 

Arm exercises are an important part of Jiu- 
Jitsu —— The student discovers that severe 
= may be inflicted upon the upper arm midwa 

tween the elbow and the shoulder. Any experi- 
menter can readily find on his own arm the exact 
location of these muscles and nerves, and a little 
practice will teach him rapidly how to seize an 
antagonist’s arm, and to render that arm momen- 
tarily helpless. 

This is the einen of a study of Jiu-Jitsu. 
With a little investigation the student may find 
points in the arms and legs at which similar grips 
may be taken. When the student is suddenly 
attacked, and realizes that he is sure to be 
worsted, it is better to surrender at once, and thus 
antes additional pain. 

A little practice in pinching the arm will con- 
vince any investigator that when his arm has 
been seized while in a relaxed muscular state the 
pain of his opponent’s attack will increase as the 
one on the defensive raises his arm and tautens 
his muscles. 

The pupil in Jiu-Jitsu is taught to breathe prop- 
erly, to be satisfied with a er diet, to develop 
his muscles by rowing and walking. Students in 
Japanese schools are required to make long pil- 
grimages on foot. They harden their hands by 

evot ng & few moments each day to striking the 
edge of the hand against the wooden arm of a 
chair or upon the surface of a desk. In a few 
months the student finds that he can break a 
stick with the edge of the hand. Few of the feats 
of selflefense can be well performed until the 
hand is “pny toughened. 

Twenty-five hundred years of training in Jiu- 
Jitsu, with the constant application of its cardinal 
principles of nature, has made the Japanese 
people, says Mr. Hancock, the calmest, coolest, 

appiest and bravest people in the world. 
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BESIEGED BY RATS. 


story which recalls Bishop Hatto and his 
A round tower is told by a correspondent of 

the New York Press. A Mr. Hardy had 
purchased an old slaughter-house in a New Jersey 
town with the intention of converting it into a 
machine-shop. He went to the place to make 
some repairs, and was there when a heavy storm 
arose. 


Busy with his work on the ground floor of the 
building, he paid little heed to the storm. Pres- 
ently he saw a big rat scurry across the floor from 
the cellarway. is rat was followed by another 
and another, and then they came in droves. 

Investigation revealed the fact that the flood 
waters were running into the cellar, and the rats 
were seeking safety. 

Suddenly the man realized that the room was 
alive with rats. They red up the stairway, 
clambering over one another in their attempt to 
escape from the water, and squealing noisily. 
— attacked Mr. Hardy, and bit his feet and 
ankle 


8. 

He seized an iron shovel which lay on the floor, 
and began to lay about him. If he desisted, the 
rats returned to the attack. Tired of the fight, he 
then tried to leave the house, but to his dismay, 
found the water was deep around it. 

With difficulty he beat the rats away, and leaped 
to a stairway leading to a top floor. When he 
reached the story above he found the rats were 
there before him. He killed a score or more, and 
then stood at the head of the stairway and beat 
back the horde that tried to come up. 

“‘It was my life or theirs,” said Mr. Hardy, “and 
I killed rats till my strength was exhausted.” 

For several hours he was a Fags ag Then the 

receded somewhat with the tide, and he went 
down-stairs, ran through the room where the rats 
were still scurrying about in great numbers, and 
got away through water up to his waist. 
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“EASILY DISCOURAGED.” 
MV": cases that charity workers meet leave 


a lasting impression of the real courage 

that faces and overcomes trouble. The 
Indianapolis Journal tells this story of an uncom- 
plaining little old woman, almost stone-deaf, who 
lived in a dreary tenement in one of the poorer 
parts of the town. She worked incessantly at her 
wash-tub, helped by her daughter, a young girl of 
fifteen or sixteen, who was in one of the high 
schools trying to get the education which would 
enable her to help herself and her mother more 
efficiently. But in spite of the hard work and 
unceasing efforts, things went wrong, and the 
charity visitor one day found the little woman 
almost in tears. 

“Tt’s the rent,” she said, brokenly. “It’s seven 
dollars, and I never can pay it this time. I don’t 
know where we’ll go.” 

The visitor’s heart ached for the poor, bent little 





creature, who could not even earn the scant 
living which was all she asked from the world. 
The society she represented had done much to 
= woman, but to pay rent is against its 
enets. 

She left the room without saying anything fur- 
ther, and went to her husband’s office, where she 
told the pitiful tale. She was almost in tears over 
the pathetic story, and none of the men could 
resist her unspoken appeal; everybody helped 
-_ _presently she had seven dollars in coins of 
all sizes. 

Then she went back to the tenement with the 
money just as she had got it, and poured the 
dollars, the halves and the quarters into the hands 
of the little old woman. The latter was so deaf 
that she did not hear the explanation which accom- 
panied the money, She looked helplessly at the 
shower of coins. Then she turned to her daughter, 
her face drawn with pain. 

“Tell her to take it back,” she said, hopelessly. 
“I could never pay her back, never.” 

When at last she was made to understand that 
the money was a gift, she broke down and cried. 
“Since you went away I’ve been praying that help 
might come from somewhere,” she said, brokenly, 
“but I never dreamed that it was so near, and it 
shames me to think how weak and how easily 
discouraged I was.” 

“Easily discouraged!” says the woman who 
helped. ‘When I am erg to ‘go to pieces’ over 
something, I think of that little woman and what 
she called her easy discouragement, and I go on a 
bit further.” 


THE MINISTRY 
OF MEM RY 





memory, dip thy finger-tip 
In some cool well of distant youth, 
And touch the doubter’s drying lip 
With but one drop of love and truth! 


O fallen in the desert lands, 
O traveller by mistaken ways, 
Behold, among the trembling sands, 
The crystal spring of earlier days! 
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THE TACTFUL SPEECH. 


he young woman who prides herself on saying 
T the happy word at the happy moment was 

tested the other day. She wore a pearl- 
gray gown to a club reception, and chanced to be 
talking art off in a corner with a vivacious lady 
who was sipping chocolate. Suddenly another 
woman broke into the conversation. 


“My dear,” she said to the vivacious lady, “it 
seems that Mrs. Hemin zway is an old sweetheart 
of your husband. She has been telling us what 
charming letters he used to write her, and she 
wants so much to meet you. Oh, here she is now! 
Do let me present —” 

The vivacious lady sprang to her feet. She 
would not have showed a touch of embarrassment 
for worlds, and in her effort to appear delighted 
she poured her chocolate, with its whipped cream, 
all down the front of the maiden in pray. 

“Don’t mention it!” exclaimed the tful girl, 
as she mop) the brown ocean with a lace hand- 
kerehief. ‘I’m sure it’s no wonder you were 
awkward, the circumstances were so embarrass- 
ing! Besides, it isn’t half so bad for me as it is for 
you. I know I should want to go through the 

oor if I had done such a thing. No, really, don’t 
make excuses! You mustn’t worry about it at all. 
Listen! I have a lovely new pone coming home 
to-night. If it weren’t for that perhaps I couldn’t 
have behaved so well about this.” 

About that time a look on the vivacious lady’s 
face brought the sweet prattler to herself with a 
shock, and she started for home, devoutly wishing 
that she had been born mute. 

There was another cheerful little spill at a 
recent church dinner. The president of the mis- 
sionary society, attired as waitress and carrying a 
platter of butter-balls airily poised on one hand, 
approached the table she was serving. No one 
will ever know just how it happened, but the 
harmless lady in black silk who was —s at the 
table suddenly felt a soft shower of something on 
her shoulders, and then realized that the platter 
itself had followed the butter-balls and landed 
between her and the back of her chair. The 
amateur waitress, with an exclamation of dismay, 
extracted the platter and began to ladle out the 
misshapen globes of butter, while the buttered 
lady tried to think of something kind and com- 
forting to say; but to her amazement the waitress, 
instead of eam | anxiety about the dress. 
only exclaimed, “Isn’t that too exasperating? I 
don’t believe I can use those butter-balls at all!” 
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MR. NOLAN’S EMBASSY. 


r. Nolan had acquired a great reputation 
M for tact, so that when Mr. Cassidy fell 
from a ladder and broke his leg it was 
quickly decided by all the workmen that Mr. 
Nolan should bear the tidings to Mrs. Cassidy. 


“He broke the news gradual,” said Mr. Leah 
to his wife that night, ‘and by the time she learnec 
the thruth, she was as ca’m as a clock, they say. 
Oh, he’s the — man, is Timmy Nolan!” 

“How did he do it?” asked Mrs. Leahy, im- 
patiently. 

“Like this,’ said Mr. Nolan’s admirer. “He 
wint to the house and rang the bell, and he says, 
‘Thin Dinnis is not dead, Mrs. Cassidy, or you’d 
niver be so gay-lookin’.’ 

““Dead!’ she screeches. 
dead ?’ 


“Thin it’s not thrue he’s near to dyin’ wid the 
smallpox, either,’ said Timmy, ‘or you’d niver be 
lookin’ so amazed.’ 

““Smalipox!’ she cries. 
pox, Timmy Nolan, and been tuk to the hospital 
widout me sayin’ good-by to him?’ 

“Sure an’ he has not,’ said Timmy Nolan, in a 
comfortin’ tone. ‘It’s only that he’s broken a few 
bones in his leg, fallin’ from a ladder, and I’m sint 
ahead wid the news.’ 

“*Tt’s you that’s a thrue friend, an’ you've lifted 
a big load from me hearrt,’ said Mrs. oe { and 
she gave a warrm shake to his hand and win back 
to her washin’.” 


‘Who said he was 


‘Has he got the small- 


* & 


UNCLE WILMOT’S HEN. 


” peaking of the intelligence of dumb crea- 

tures,” observed the bald-headed boarder, 

“my Uncle Wilmot has a hen on his farm 
in the country that never lays an egg on Sunday 
at any season of the year.” This statement 
aroused the other boarders at once. “You don’t 
expect us to believe that, do you?” said the man 
with the pointed beard. 

“Tt’s the solemn truth,” rejoined the other. “I 
can testify to it of my own personal knowledge, 
fain prove it by every member of my uncle’s 

“Tt doesn’t seem absolutely impossible to me,” 
said another boarder. ‘Some ar S$ can count. 


‘only reason 








This has been proved in the case of oxen that are 
used in certain foreign countries as the motive 


wer for primitive mills or irrigation machinery. 

hey are driven a hundred times round a cireular 
track and then allowed to rest. ter a few 
months the oxen will stop at the hundredth revo- 
lution of their own accord. The only possible 
explanation of this is that the animals can count a 
hundred. But how can a hen, even though she 
may learn to count seven easily enough, grasp the 
idea that it is wrong to lay an egg on Sunday? 
That is the only feature of the case that I can’t 
understand. hat is your explanation of it?” 

“Well,” replied the bald-headed boarder, “the 
can offer why the old hen never lays 
any egg on Sunday is that she never lays an egg 
on any other day of the week, and hasn’t for two 
whole years.” 


* ¢ 


SOLDIERS OF THE TSAR. 


he uniform of the Russian soldier is the 
T simplest field uniform in Europe. In winter 

a sheepskin coat goes on beneath the gray 
one. In summer, or during campaigns in hot 
climates, the Russians, like the Japanese, fight in 
white dress. To critics who say that this renders 
them needlessly conspicuous, they reply that it is 
better than khaki; for a man dressed in earth 
color imagines himself invisible, and behaves 
accordingly. He gets shot; whereas the man who 
knows he can be seen keeps under cover and 
comes off with a whole skin. A writer in the 
Boston Transcript describes the soldiers of the 
tsar as follows: 


The Russian campaigner marches somewhat 
heavily laden. He has his kit-bag with clothing 
slung over one shoulder, his haversack with two 
days’ rations of bread and salt slung over the 
other, his peameens strapped under one arm. 
Including his water-bottle, arms and ammunition, 
a section of tent and the uniform he stands in, he 
carries something over sixty-six pounds. he 
advantage which offsets the burden is that at a 
pinch the Russian foot-soldier is practically inde- 
pendent of a baggage-train. He can transport his 
modest necessities upon his own back. 

The Russian cavalryman rides so laden with 
cornsacks and blankets and greatcoats and wallets 
and saddle-bags and things that he puts one in 
mind of the much encumbered White Knight in 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Altogether his impedi- 
menta weigh one hundred and nineteen pounds. 
Fortunately what would oppress another soldier 
is no burden to the Russian. He is sturdiness 
itself. Russian soldiers have been known to march 
thirty miles without rest, and then go directly 
into an engagement. 

Severity is accounted the prime factor of Russian 
military discipline. But something better than 
severity goes to make soldiers of Russian peas- 
ants, and that something is a powerful spirit of 
camaraderie. A high Russian officer does not 
hesitate to joke with his men. 

When the commanding officer meets his troops 
for the first time in the morning, he calls out 
cordially, “Good ae The men reply with 
a peculiar; long, rattling shout, “Your g health, 
your excellency!” 

When a manceuver is executed to the com- 
mander’s satisfaction, he shouts congratulations 
to the men, and they respond all together, ‘““We 
are glad you liked it.” 


* & 


SAVED BY INSUBORDINATION. 


euben Pinkham, a native of Nantucket, made 
R his first trip as third lieutenant on the ship 
Potomac, which crossed the North Pacific, 
a region little known to naval vessels in the early 
thirties. Pinkham had been on several whaling 
voyages, and was familiar with those waters. 
The author of “The Island of Nantucket” says 
that one day, near sunset, he had the watch, while 
the commodore was pacing up and down the 
deck. 


Suddenly Pinkham gave the order, ‘““Man the 
weather braces!” 

“What's that for?’’ asked the commodore. 

“We shall have wind in a moment.” 

The commodore went to the lee rail and scanned 
the sea and sky. “I see no signs of wind,” he 
returned. ‘Let the men leave the braces.” 

The crew dropped the ropes. 

“Keep hold of the braces, every man of you!” 
called out Pinkham, and the men resumed their 

asp. The commodore flushed with anger and 
exclaimed in peremptory tones: 

“Let the men leave the braces!” and again the 
braces were dropped. 

“Don’t ca of you dare to drop the ropes!” 
shouted Pinkham, shaking his trumpet at the 
erew, who once more took hold. Just then the 
wind dropped entirely ; not a breath stirred. 

“Taut, taut! Haul, all of you!” called Pinkham, 
and the ponderous yards swung to reversed posi- 
tion. The wind came out of the opposite quarter 
and struck the ship like a sledge-hammer. The 
vessel seageret, shook the spray from her bows 
and dashed ahead. The commodore disappeared 
into his cabin without saying a word. 

Presently he sent the first lieutenant to relieve 
Pinkham, requesting to see the latter immediately. 
= Pinkham entered the cabin the commodore 
said: 

“I consider that I am indebted to you for all of 
our lives; but I will tell you frankly, if that wind 
hadn’t come I should have put you in irons in two 
minutes.” 


& & 


THE DAY OF HIS YOUTH. 


hen Mr. Porson, the prosperous dry-goods 

merchant, went to see his New Hampshire 

relatives on his way to the White Moun- 
tains, many things which amused and pleased him 
were shown to him. 

“Why, I haven’t seen a wreath of pressed 
autumn leaves or a bunch of wax_ flowers for 
thirty-five years,” he said, genially. ‘I’d forgotten 
there were such things. And if here isn’t the ily 
album, with gilt clasps!” 

“I guess there are some folks in that album 





‘ou’ll remember,” said his cousin Lavinia, openin 
he book and laying it on his knee while she ben 
over his shoulder to act as showman. ‘“Recollect 

that first face?” 

“That’s Aunt Lucy,” shouted the visitor, “and 
= next to her, with those corkscrew 
eurls! 

“They were natural,” said Miss Lavinia, sharply. 

“And there’s Cousin Abijah, as stiff as a ram- 
rod,” continued the city man, “and William! Now 
I'll leave it to you, Lavinia, if you ever saw any- 
thing greener than William in that picture unless 
it’s Sam here in his Sunday clothes?” ; 

“There’s one picture I’ve always considered 
about the greenest of the lot,” said Miss Lavinia, 
as with unerring fingers she turned to the faded 
pectoarem of a thin, sharp-featured boy with 

ulging ¢ es, and a pair of enormous hands dan- 
gling at his sides. 

The dry-goods merchant looked at the features 


of this discouraging youth, and a slight color grew 
and spread over 
tenance. 

“Lavinia,” he said, closing the album with a 
snap that nearly caught his cousin’s finger, “I 
think I'll go out and see the cows.” 


is usually self-satisfied coun- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















THE HISTORY OF AN 
EASTER EGG. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


BY Leghorn owned it first; 
Mistress Capen found it 

In a nice warm nest of hay, 
With some others round it. 


After it was packed with care 

By his daughter Kitty, : 
Farmer Capen carried it, 

When he drove to city. 


Grocer Gibson had it next. 
With eleven others 

Put it in a paper bag 
For some bonny brothers. 


Jim and Jacky scudded home 
Fast as they were able; 

Carefully they placed the eggs 
On the kitchen table. 


Biddy Leghorn’s cream-white egg— 
if she could have spied it, 

In its coat of rosy pink, 
After mother dyed it! 


Very proud was Jacky boy 
Of his Easter token, 

Tossing it and rolling it— 
Queer it wasn’t broken! 


Elsie had it as a gift,— 
Sad am | to state it,— 
But with one ecstatic look, 

Speedily she ate it! 


et 


A CHANGE. 
By E. H. Thomas. 


he March Wind came with a dreadful 
shout, 
Like a hungry lion’s roar, 
And growled and prowled and blustered 
about 
For four long weeks and more. 
Till at last one sweet, sunshiny day 
He seemed to change his mind ; 
Like a dear little lamb he skipped away, 
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And left the spring behind. 


BETTY’S PRESENT. 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
BETTY was a little, poor girl—not 





without her breakfast or her dinner 
or her supper; no, she had her 
three meals a day, and even if the 
food was plain, there was plenty 
of it. 

But all the same, Betty was poor, 
because she did not have pennies to 
spend as the other little girls did. 

There was a lot of sunshine in 
Betty’s yard, and she loved the sun, for it was 
so bright, and it did not cost money, either. If 
Betty loved sunshine, of course she just had to 
love flowers, for they belonged to the sun, and 
loved it as much as she did. There was only one 
thing about flowers that Betty did not like, and 
that was—they cost money. Once when five 
cents were given to her she had bought a 
package of sweet-pea seeds, and they had blos- 
somed beautifully. She had saved the seed of 
her blossoms, and now, for two years, she had 
been able to pick large bunches of sweet peas 
each summer. But there was so much space 
left in her yard where the sun shone nearly all 
day—if only she could buy other kinds of 
seeds, what a lovely garden she could have! 

It was Betty’s Sunday-school teacher who 
was the first to find out how the little girl 
longed to have other flowers, and she thought 
of a plan to fill Betty’s yard with blossoms. 

The plan was saved up until Easter time, 
and then this is what happened: 

On Easter Sunday the teacher came with 


nine rather long boxes tied up with pink | 
| planted in it. Then, when you find the first 


ribbon, and after the lesson was over she said: 


‘‘Now you know I have given you Easter | 
cards or Easter eggs or furry Easter rabbits or | are 
during the summer, to see if these trowels keep | 


fuzzy Easter chickens every year, haven’t 1?’ 
The little girls all said, ‘‘Yes, Miss Avery.’ 
“‘Well,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘this year I have 

a funny present for each of you. You may 

laugh, but I am sure you will like it, for it 

will keep you busy until next fall, if you care 
to use it.’’ 

Then she picked up one of the boxes, which 
seemed pretty heavy, and untied the pink ribbon. 


very poor, so that she had to go| 











Easter Chickens. 


SMILES AND TEARS. 
By Mary R. Parkman. 


n April weeps the blossoms shy 
Look up and whisper, 

“ Dear, don’t cry!" 
The leaves burst out in sweet surprise, 
Blue violets open wide their eyes, 
While Robin sings, “ Chirrup! chee! chir!”’ 
And the brooklet runs to comfort her— 
When April weeps. 


When April smiles the blossoms say, 

“We're glad we woke this merry day! 

And all the leaves upon the trees 

Shake out their banners to the breeze, 

While Robin sings, “‘ Chirrup! chee! chee!’ 

And the brooklet dances by in glee— 
When April smiles. 


te tt 


JACK FROST’S OFFER. 


t’s all this prating 

Of decorating ? 

Is it the flowers they lack? 
With chilly white ones 
And silvery bright ones 

1 certainly have a knack. 

1 could aid the committees 
Of northern cities 
As sure as my name is Jack. 


et 


THE GREEN CARPET. 
By Marion Beattie. 


n Mother Nature’s cleaning house 
She likes to have things fresh 


And so she lifts her carpet brown 
And puts a lovely new one down, 
Of softest, brightest green. 


Tis figured well with violets, 
The prettiest patterns ever seen; 
It spreads and reaches everywhere, 
And covers places poor and bare, 
This carpet made of green. 


And oh, we children love to roll 
Upon its surface soft and clean! 
Better than rugs on polished floors, 
Better than anything indoors, 

The carpet made of green! 


**This box happens to be marked for Betty | box, and each one made up her mind to have a} was the best of all, for she took the most pains 


Kellogg,’’ said she, ‘‘so I shall explain her 
box, and the rest of you will all know what 
is in yours.’’ 

By this time the cover was off, and inside 
they saw a lot of pink tissue-paper packages. 
Miss Avery took up the longest one, unrolled 
it, and—well, they all did laugh, as she had said 
they would, only Betty’s laugh was a most 
joyous one, for there was a garden trowel, not 
a toy one, but a real one, very shiny, and with 
a strong wooden handle on it. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Miss Avery, ‘‘some of you 
have gardens and some of you have not, but all 
of you have nice, sunny yards. Even if you 
have gardens at home, I am sure you do not 
take all the care of them, and I want to see 
what you can do with a garden your own 
selves. Here is the beginning of a garden for 
each one of you. When the weather gets a 
little warmer you can plant these seeds that are 
done up in these packages. There are seven 
kinds for each of you.’’ How large and bright 
Betty’s eyes were by this time! ‘‘You will 
find morning-glories—not the common ones, 
but Japanese ones, much larger and of colors 
you never have seen in morning-glories before. 
There are also seeds of bachelor’s-buttons, of 


nasturtiums, of portulacas, of marigolds, of | 


asters and of cosmos. 

‘*First get your father, or your gardener, if 
you have one, to dig up the ground for you, 
and after the dirt has been raked fine and 


| smooth, take your trowels and plant your seeds. | 
I have written on the seed packages some | 


¥ 


easy directions to follow, and i am going to | 
watch your gardens grow. First I shall come | 


when the earth is all ready and your seeds are 


sprouts, I shall come again, to see how they 
starting out. I shall come also many times 


the weeds out and the earth dug up nicely 


round the roots of your plants, and maybe next | 


year we shall try other seeds. Now let us see | 
who can have a fine garden this year. 

She tied up Betty’s box again, after showing 
the packets of seeds in it, and handed it to the | 
happy little girl. Each one in the class 
marched out of the Sunday-school carrying a 








Never get my first. 
others wish to get my second of you. 
| the ocean and visit my whole. 





earthen pot; 
'a fish would become a loca lity; 
become a liquid; 
occupation ; 





garden that Miss Avery would be glad to see. 
The gardens were a great success, but Betty’s | other pleasures of any of the class. 
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with hers—perhaps because she had the fewest 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


CHARADES. 
I, 


11. 
The man was last, and yet so strong 


That he could first the whole day long; 


Then come, as cheerful as a lark, 
Over my whole when fell the dark. 
III. 


re are four syllables, naming a town, 
city it is, of fame and renown. 





st and second merrily ride ; 


ris 
Third and fourth in the dark earth hide. 


Iv. 

Once my total roamed the wood, 
Bold and brave, I’ve understood. 
First he did, I grieve to say, 
When a rich man came his w ay. 
Went to second, drank and ate 
There with many a jovial mate ; 
And upon his homeward road, 
If he passed a poor abode, 
me Re d and gave a libe ral alms, 
Did the wretched folk no harms. 

sut as on his way he sped, 
If one he met with third on head, 
Then again my first he did, 
Though by law it was forbid. 
So he tried to make things even, 
That his sins might be for given. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 
What do you think of my sons? 
I'll introduce them here. 
To visit me one comes 
At least four times a year. 


One’s full of mischief—sports with fire. 


One preaches—that makes three 


Whene’er the fourth one shall expire, 


May death come quick to me. 


3. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


If I went away a voyage would become 
a sea-robber would become idle talk ; 
a servant would 
a long speec th would become an 
a carriage would become a pursuit; 
one of two would become the upper air; an appa- 
| rition would become anger ; flexi 

avegetable growth; somewhat blue would become 
a reddish tint. 


Do not act so as to make | 
y who embraced her. 


Sail across ; 
” |i rushing toward us! 


Hub of wheel, 1 to 8. 
Perimeter of wheel, 9 to 16. To hasten. 


"ee, ag oll 


ble would become 





ANAGRAM STORY. 


-- - at last. It is -, 
~-, to the sweet old 
-—= --, too. See 

, - runaway like this. 

- only, not gold. 


- am 1 delighted. T hanks!” 


5. 
A RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB, 


9 


* 10 
* > 
* * 
1 * 

2 

] *** 11 

5 > 
* * 
* * 
° 12 
13 


An acidulous salt. 3 to 


to 12. To go forth. 5to013. A 
. A legal plea. 7 to 15. Afish. 8 


To dethrone. 


wget to Puzzles in Last Number. 
; lament, I sent; tame linnets; 


I sent; last eminent; 


3, mine; inmates lent; ten 


; | sent mental; mitten, 


; meant, lest in; lame, sent 


; scope, cope; start, tart; slate, 

sway, Way; swine, wine; 
Swarm, Wwe Ar ; scant, cant; 

seare, care; scamp, camp ; 
: slight, light ; smile, mile ; 


grist-le, cab-le, tang-le, 


2, nest-le, samp-le, gab-le. 
‘1; plug, gulp; pooh, hoop; live, 
rail, liar; remit, timer; draw, 


wile, guile; jewel, newel, 


be ar, fair, tear, wear, dare, 
‘ter rn, burn, yearn, turn, learn; waiter, 
ater, alter, cater, greater, crater ; tetter, fetter, 
willing, shilling, milling, 

















This is one of the indispensa- 
bles, for you must always have 
butter, and so should have our 


PURITAN 
Butter Knife. 


Same high grade as all our goods 
—true to our motto: 


‘Equal to Sterling in Finish, 
Superior to Sterling in Wear”’ 


Our full name is on it; your 
guarantee of quality. 


Catalogue No. 4 (a postal brings it) 
shows this and many other exqui- 
site patterns. Send for it at once. 


Simeon L. & George H. Rogers Company, 
Not in the Trust. Hartford, Conn. 





Music Lovers 


If your music dealer cannot supply you, 


Send us 50c 


in U.S, stamps and we will send (prepaid) 
one of the 


u ’ 
Ditson Half-Dollar Series 
Full folio size and the greatest values 
ever given in music collections 


Do not confuse these with CHEAP music 


They represent such composers as 
Mascagni, hm, Behr, Gabriel-Marie, 
Ascher, Braga, Boccherini, Mendelssohn, 
Rubinstein, Raff, Schumann, Handel, 
Burgmuller, Reinecke, etc., are beauti- 
fully printed on extra quality paper 
and well bound. 


If bought as Sheet Music these collec- 
tions would cost $5.00 or more each 


Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pages. 
Easy Four-Hand Pieces (2d & 3d gds.)62p. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. 56p. 
Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 p. 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. 60 p. 
Forty Very Easy Piano Pieces. 
FPour-Hand Recreations (3d grade). 62 p- 
waretes & Two-Steps for the Piano.62 p. 
Very Easy Piano Duets( 1st & 2d gds.)6op. 


Sold by Music Dealers or mailed as above. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
B13! Dept. B, 150 Tremont 8t., Boston 





BASE PALL 


7 a boys, | it seems a good while since you 
» doesn’t it? Never mind, 
all att long wi winter we have been pains up the 
biggest and best line of ‘‘D & M” baseball goods 
ever offered, and they are now in the hands of 
the dealers all over the e ountry. waiting for yen. 
Don’t know as they will have enough to 
round. It’s a case 0 “fret come, first serve: es 
Take a good look at this trade- mark and be sure 
it is on the goods you buy. If your dealer hasn’t 
the “D&M” line don’t take chances on some 
inferior make. Send to us; we’ll sell you direct. 
If you need a new ca' card at once. 


talogue sen postal 
DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, N. H. 














“UNIVERSAL” 


~m™ Bread Maker. 











ry. to Clean. 

A Child Can Work It. 

Mix and knead bread thoroughly in 3 minutes. 

Hands do not touch the dough. Does away with 

hand kneading. Makes better bread. Sentany- 

where in the United States prepaid for $3.00. 
Your dealer selis it for less. Booklet A free. 

LANDERS, PRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 

















| 
AN ODD FRIENDSHIP. | 


lady who has a large estate in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, tells an amusing story of 
an odd friendship between two animals 


that lived on the place. The cow had been a 
resident for over two years when a pig was added 
to the stable. Piggy was put for a few weeks 
in quarters beside the cow. In May the cow 
was staked out in the field to feed on grass. 
Contrary to her previous custom, she seemed 
very uneasy, feeding a little and then uttering 
a series of mournful bellows, like a cow deprived 
of her calf. The pig in the stable, too, kept 
up a series of shrill squeals. 

Disturbed by the noise, the lady sent for the 
stableman, to ask what was the trouble. 

‘‘Sure, ma’am, I dunno,’’ said he. ‘‘The 
cow do seem most unhappy. An’ the pig, too.’’ 

‘*Put the cow back in the stable,”" ”? the lady 
said. ‘‘I cannot endure such noise.’ 

This was done, and quiet lid for the 
rest of that day. The following morning the 
cow was again turned out. The lamentations 
began again. Again was the cow returned to 
the stable, and silence reigned. The third day 


| the stableman quieted the tumult by putting | 


piggy out in the field, too. Both animals fed | 
in peace and quiet. 
to the orchard rather than harm by his rooting, 
he was allowed the freedom of the field with 
the cow. 

If the pig got a few rods away from his 
friend he would throw up his snout and squeal 
his loudest, and then scamper back to her as 
fast as his legs would carry him. When they 
slept the pig lay beside the cow. Their affection 
was mutual. 

The friendship continued in this wise until 
spring, when the cow had a calf. She had 
then small interest in her friend, the pig, and 
he, poor creature, was consumed with jealousy. 
He rooted the boards of his pen so persistently 
that he broke it down and got in with the cow. 
Then he rooted and bit the calf viciously. The 
maternal wrath of the cow was roused, and 
there was trouble in the stable. The cow was 
hooking and trampling, and the pig was rooting 
and biting cow and calf indiscriminately. 

The stableman went to the rescue. He drove 
the pig back into his own quarters and repaired 
the pen. Piggy sulked for two days, refusing 
to eat, and then he apparently recovered his 
spirits and accepted the new conditions. At 
times during the summer, however, he turned 
jealous and rooted viciously at the dividing 
boards and squealed forth his hurt feelings. 

Whether the cow and pig would have resumed 
their former friendly relations cannot be told, 
for the luckless porker, being now in good 
condition, went the way of his kind. 


® ©¢ 


TWO HUMBLE HEROES. 


ast April a great danger menaced the 
dwellers in a Sierra cafion. The mam- 
moth reservoir of the Fresno Flume & 
Irrigation Company threatened to burst and 
inundate the valley. There was but one hope 
of averting the catastrophe. If the waters 
could be turned into a large, unused flume, the 
ever - increasing pressure would be relieved. 
But the gate, cutting the flume from the reser- 
voir, was rusted and rigidly set, and all efforts 
failed to raise it. For twelve days a force of 
men worked steadily upon it without effect. 

Every hour the danger was increasing. The 
melting snows from the hills were constantly 
feeding the waters above the dam, adding to 
the pressure upon that weakening structure. 
A messenger was sent down the valley to warn 
the people. The superintendent called his men 
together. He told them that there was one 
way to hinder the disaster, and he called for 
volunteers who would go down into the flume, 
and with a battering-ram knock the gate loose. 

For a moment the men looked at each other. 
Such an undertaking meant almost certain 
death. As soon as the gate should be loosened 
the water would pour into the flume, sweeping 
whatever was before it with tremendous force. 

Finally one man spoke up. 

**T’ll go,’’ he said, and another seconded him. 
Down into the flume went the two heroes, 
carrying forty-five feet of heavy pipe. There 
was but the barest chance of their returning 
alive. If the gate, when jarred loose, should 
rise gradually, they might have time to escape. 
Otherwise their fate seemed sealed. 

The two went to work with a will. One 
tremendous blow on the gate accomplished 
nothing. At the second, without an instant’s 
warning, the gate opened full, and the water 
tore down upon the men. Both were dashed 
down the flume and tossed like straws in the 
flood. The valley was saved. 

It seems almost incredible that any one could 
come out of that seething torrent alive, but the 
first volunteer escaped without serious injury. 
The other was killed. Soon after the event 
the rescued man went back to his work as if 
nothing had happened. 

**Tt was a close call,’’ he said, ‘‘but I can’t 
see anything to make a fuss over.’’ 
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ITS PARTICULAR VALUE. 


. wonder why people say, ‘As smart as 
a steel trap?’ ’’ asked the very young 
man. ‘‘I never notice anything so 
remarkably smart about a steel trap.’’ And 
then, says the Chicago News, the sage from 
Sageville told him the reason. 
‘*A steel trap, my boy,’’ replied the sage, 
‘‘is smart because, unlike some people, it shuts 
up at the proper time.’’ 
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And since the pig did good | 


A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Wale Baker & 00.5 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


Al HIGHEST AWARDS _ IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co.*- 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780. 



















Solid Gold, oe, Silver, Gun Metal or 
Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 


New England Watches 
LEAD THE WORLD 
In Diversity of Styles and in Quantity of Production 
New England Watch Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
Maiden ions. New Y ork. 


87-89 } 
Offices : < 131-137 Wabash Av thicag: 
Claus Spreckels bide. . San’ Francisco. 
- 





























I ON’T fool with poor stockings or 
with the dealer who refuses to 
get you “Iron Clads.’”? We will send 
post-paid a sample pair of men’s half 
hose, or our No. 99 (black) for women, or 
the famous No. 19 boys’ hose with triple 
leg on receipt of 25 cents (4 pairs $1.00). 
If preferred we will send 4 pairs as- 
sorted for different members of the fam- 
ily. If not suited—your money back. 
Our new factory is equipped with elec- 
tric power. We employ 450 people, and 
ean knit, finish and ship 18,000 pairs 
of hosiery daily. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Makers of 25-cent ‘Iron Clads’”’ for Men, 
Women and Children. 




















BORATE® 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 


A Aes Relief 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 

















soap excellence. 











The Race for Cleanliness 


Safety in cleanliness is largely a matter of soap. 
There never is any doubt as to the genuine worth 
in a cake of Wool Soap. Always good and pure. 


Crown Princess Toilet Soap is the acme of scented 


SWIFT @ COMPANY, U.S.A. 
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THE 


Maytlower 


had a narrow escape from 

going to the bottom of the 
~ sea with all the 

Pilgrim Fathers 
and Mothers 

during that memorable voy- 
age to America. The 
Story of Plymouth Rock 
describes their thrilling ~ 

eriences, Send 


E cen 
in stamps for this handsome book with 40 fins. 
trations, and get with it a ‘io package of 


or Rock jim:, Gelatine 


Or send 145 cents in stamps for the book and a 
full-sized pkge. of this famous Gelatine. Address 
Dept. F, PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., Boston, Mass. 














Woodbury’s| 


Facial Soap) 


gives a-complexion of ex- 
quisite purity. The skin 
is rejuvenated—takes on 
,a look. of new health 

with its. use—fresh, fair, 
smooth. Get it! Delight- 
ful for toilet and bath— 
for a third of a century it 
has ruled as.the skin soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
softens and whitens., 


ne en oe 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or 
send fo cents in stamps for handsome 
brochure, 32 hon 12 a 
containi ic 
portrats ‘af fending ‘entrees wae 
and actors, 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Sole Owners,. Cincinnati, Ohio. 














WARNERS 


Rust-proof Corsets 
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THE WARNER BROS. CO. 


New York. Chicago. 
San Francisco. 
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Every Pair Guaranteed 











GETTING RUBBER IN NIGERIA. 


ince the production of india-rubber has 
become one of the industries of British 

Nigeria, says the author of ‘‘ Affairs of 
West A frica,’’ the collection of the sap is carried 
on by whole villages in much the same happy 
companionship as that with which American 
children go gathering nuts in the fall. 














Soon after dawn all the available men and | 


women of a village gather together—a light- 
hearted, jabbering crowd. Extraordinary ani- 
mation reigns throughout the village. The 
ground is strewn with calabashes, machetes, 
knives, dried yams in bags, bottles of water, 
spears and flint-lock guns. There is always 
something on the prowl in an African forest, 
—a man, a leopard or a ‘‘spirit,’’—and the 
weapons are a necessary precaution. 

Through the village and beyond it, passing 
plantations of millet, yams, Indian corn and 
cassava, winds the caravan, with implements 
and utensils borne on heads. At the edge of 
the forest, reduced to single file and a mile or 
more long, it plunges into an atmosphere 
of gloomy, fantastic weirdness, and disappears 
among the silent shadows of the giant trees. 

The bare feet of the natives sink noiselessly 
in generations of rotting leaves. The air is 
humid and enervating. The procession glides 
along as if oppressed by some awesome presence. 
It is a world of black shadows and mysterious 
depths. A hot breath, laden with sickly and 
overpowering perfume, rises in stifling gusts till 
the brain reels and one longs for air and light 
and a sight of green fields. 

Suddenly is given a glimpse of paradise—a 
view of the heavens where some great tree has 
fallen, leaving a rent in the forest dome. In 
that temporary clearing nature seems to have 
lavished all her gifts. Festoons of glorious 
orchids stretch out capricious blooms, and wild 
tamarinds, with exquisite, plush-like fruit, 
invite the touch. Countless butterflies hover 
about fruit and flowers. 

In the caravan every member acts now inde- 
pendently of the rest. No sooner does he pitch 
upon a spot which seems propitious than down 
comes the load off his head. A luncheon of 
yams and water refreshes him, and going from 
tree to tree, he makes gashes in the bark and 
hangs his calabashes to catch the sap. Then 
feeling fully satisfied with his labors, he casts 
himself down upon the ground, and lies there, 
heedless of the crawling legions of insects. 

Now and again he lazily rises and makes the 
rounds of his calabashes, to see that all goes 
well. If he is industrious he will thus collect 
three or four pounds of rubber in a day. The 
whole caravan will average perhaps two pounds 
to each person. When the calabashes are all full 
or night is coming on the return march begins. 
The home-coming is marked by general con- 
gratulations on the part of those who stayed 
behind, while every proud owner of a calabash 
or two of rubber recounts terrible adventures, 
in the shape of spooks, leopards and what not, 
which have befallen him in the forest. 

The rubber must then be boiled in an iron 
pot to make it coagulate. Rolled into a ball, 
it is then carried to a trading-station to be sold. 
As the payment goes by weight, a stone or 
piece of iron or lead is often placed in the center 
of the ball—which the white man discovers 
by cutting up the ball before he weighs it. 
The negroes seem to delight in the work when 
carried on thus in their own way, and in 
British and French West Africa no difficulty is 
found in persuading them to do so. Asa result, 
the rubber exports from the west coast are 
increasing with great rapidity. 


& © 
THE VALOR OF BOYS. 


he Confederate ‘‘Boy Company,’’ most 
members of which were so young as to 
require the permission of their parents 
in order to enlist, bears a brave record in the 
annals of the Civil War. At first, camp life 
seemed a new and exciting game to the young 
fellows, who even found drilling enjoyable. 
Later, with their eyes opened to the sternest 
side of war, when their numbers were lessened 
and their strength weakened, they carried to 
the battle-field the same boyish enthusiasm, 
and fought for their losing cause with the same 
courage and ardor that had marked their 
entrance into the service. 
From the camp at Manassas, the night before 
their first battle, they sent a message to General 
Lee: 


‘*Tell Uncle Robert not to forget our 
battalion to-morrow !’’ 

The battalion was not forgotten, and it fought 
pluckily and well. 

After the Battle of Sharpsburg General Lee 
reviewed the Boy Company. Its ranks were 
broken and wearied, and many names were 
missing from its roll-call. Since the banter- 
ing message of Manassas the youthful soldiers 
had learned the meaning of war; they had 
taken part in fierce bloodshed, and seen their 
friends and comrades fall beside them. They 
were tired from long marches and privations, 
and the general’s eye moistened as he looked at 
the slender forms arrayed before him. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘you are only boys, but 
to-day you have been where only men dare to 
go! Now every man of you who is willing 
to return to the battle-field step two paces for- 
ward.’’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation and as if 
moved by one impulse, the young ranks stepped 
forward. The Boy Company, no longer excited 
by the romance of war, but understanding well 
what it was taking upon itself, had responded | 
as a body to the general’s call. 





The American Girl Pictures—F REE. 














HESE charming pictures (5 in the complete series) of the 
loveliest types of the American girl we are giving away to 
introduce our brand of PURE BORAX. These are pic- 

tures of rare character and artistic merit, and have been issued in 
They will make a charming addi- 
tion to any home, and every one who is a lover of pictures will be 
The small illustration only gives a 


a handsome form for framing. 


delighted to possess them. 
hint of the real beauty of the full-size pictures. 

To those who will send us a box top (and four cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing) from a package of ‘‘20-MULE-T 
BORAX’’—which may be bought at any grocery or drug store— 
we will send, carefully packed, a fine, large reproduction, size 
14x 19, on heavy plate paper, for framing. 


and address ‘‘Dept. N, Pacific Coast Borax Co., 


ever got along without it. 


complexion and the smootliness of your skin. A little 
BORAX in the water makes the bath really cleansing 
—puts the pores of the body in a natural and healthy 


condition. 


The secret of the wonderful power of 


BORAX lies in a very simple law—J7’ SOFTENS 
WATER. You will be astonished to see how much 
easier and quicker and better you can wash things— 
in the laundry, in house-cleaning—by adding a little 


BORAX to the water. 


Borax. Ask for ‘‘20-MULE-TEAM BRAND.” It’s 


Pure. 


NEW YORK. 


But be careful to get Pure 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


Largest Refiners of Pure Borax in the World. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ask for head No. 3 
New York City.”’ 


BORAX—A _ Household Necessity. 


After you have used the first box of BORAX, you will wonder how you 
If you will bathe your face every night in warm 
BORAX water, you will soon notice the difference in the clearness of your 

















is guaranteed to be fresh or money phan 


A guarantee slip isin each package of half- 


pound or more. The Purity and Delicious Qual- 


ity of these Bon Bons have secured for them 


the largest sale of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE. 


4 The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ASTHMA CURED to stay cured. gpcalth re toned, 
Book 37 FREE, ¥. Harold Hayes, Buffa 

NO FUN LIKE COLLECTING! START TO-DAY! Booklet and 
different Foreign STAMPS sent for 

Korea, Peru, Panama, Cc. 

China, India, Haiti, Japan, Egypt; many others, 

Ap prove a Sheets. 50% Commission. Big List Free! 

NEY LAND ST. Boston, Mass. 


a 

preparing oe. 

for 

these pi min 

tions, Complete Home Study course, including 
Shorthand, ote tA $5. C atalog free. 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RUB ON 


“Painkiller 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 
POCKET 


SPECIAL ‘xxire’ OFFER 


Send two addresses of men who shave themselves, and 
Ise for Torrey 25c¢ 2-blade Boys’ Knife 
80¢ . 60¢ Extra Fine 2-blade Jack Knife 
B0e ++ +** 606 Ladies’ or Gents’ 2-blade Knife 
40e *+ ‘+ be Extra Fine Gents’ 2-biade Knife 
Torrey’s Oil Edge dressing penge 8 any strop soft and 
liable. Price 15e. Send for ne catalog “ Torrey 
strops.” It’s valuable to-all who sha 
4d. R. TORREY & €O., P.O. Box 26 toll Mass. 
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U. S. A. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


=~ MATING LIST-—~ 


» WILLOW-BROOKFARM, 
|] BOX Y BERLIN,CONN. 











5,000 ALREADY SOLD!!! 


Electric Light 


50 Cents. 
a4 3% Volt Lamp, 
Receptacle, Swite 


nh 
10 feet of Wire and 
Battery, with Plain, 
Ruby, Green or Blue Lamp, all complete for 50 cents, 
and 15 cents extra for postage, to any part of the world. 


ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
Send for Catalogue. 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Belt 


to relieve that heavy feeling 
so common to stout people; also 
special belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy Cases, Pain in Groin, 
Navel Rupture, and every pur- 
pose where a belt can be helpful. 
We weave them to your meas- 
ure, insuring a perfect fit, so 
that they support all the time, 
whatever your position. Direct 
dealing. Manufacturers’ prices. 















Full , information in Catalogue 
No. 2, sent free with prices and 
self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


eH Cure 


Complete # 
local and 
constitution- 
al treatment 


for every hu- 

mor, from pimples to scrofula, 

from infancy to age, consisting 

of Curicura Soap, OINTMENT, 

and Prits, may now be had of 
all druggists for One Dollar. 
AAARARARARKAKEKEA 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and be ee ES a 
Write for speciat o, 
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Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture 
Proof Tires and best 7'to $1 
1902 & '03 Models $7 

\ Best Makes 


eo fos $3 to 


Great facto Gearing s 

half factory cost. hip on Ap- 

roval without a pe > sit and al- 
AYS FRE RIAL on 


Bi taking orders 
from a sample wheel furnished by us. Our agents 
= large profits. Write at once for MOBILES, 

ndour special off ofthat. Ur om 8. 
sewing machines. ires, sun ,» half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dont. 5 50 B, Chicago. 





Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use Crxs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 






For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 


there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to vs ralue. AU Drugqgiatea. 

180 Fulton 8t., New York. 
\ Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre Damest. Montreal. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 








ew Resuscitation Method.— At a 

recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh an improved method of restoring 
respiration in cases of drowning and other as- 
phyxiation was described by Professor Schiifer. 
The subject is placed in the prone position, and 
the operator applies pressure to the lower ribs 
by throwing the weight of his body upon them, 
through his hands, swinging himself backward 
and forward about 13 times per minute. By 
means of a special testing apparatus it was 
shown that this method was far more efficient 
than any now in use. The common method of 
producing artificial respiration by moving the 
arms of the subject was condemned as very 
inefficient. e 
ae of Asbestos.— The terrible 

disaster in the Iroquois Theater at Chicago 
has attracted universal attention to the singular 
substance, asbestos, which can be carded like 
wool and formed into fire-proof cloth or paper. 
Asbestos belongs to the hornblende type of 
minerals, and in some respects forms a kind of 
link between the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. It is, says Mr. A. F. Collins, at once 
fibrous and crystalline, elastic and _ brittle, 
heavy as rock in the crude state, yet light as 
thistle-down when mechanically treated. The 
best asbestos for the manufacture of fire-proof 
cloth comes from lower Canada. It is found 
in narrow seams, about an inch and a quarter 
in thickness, sometimes vertical and sometimes 
horizontal in the containing rock. As it comes 
from the rock it is worth $200 a ton; but the 
long fibers, stripped ready for spinning and 
weaving, are worth $1,500 a ton. 
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trange Songs of Birds.—Mr. W. E. D. 

Scott of Princeton, continuing his experi- 
ments on the songs of various species of birds, 
during the past year ob- 
tained some nestlings of 
bobolinks and red-winged 
blackbirds, and reared 
them where they could 
hear the songs of many 
other kinds of birds, but 
not the songs of their own 
species. After his birds 
had grown he placed 
competent judges of birds’ 
songs within hearing, but 
not within sight of them, 
and asked what the birds were to whose singing 
they were listening. In no instance was the 
song recognized, and in the case of the bobo- 
links, in particular, an expert was wholly 
unable to form an opinion as to what birds 
were producing the music, although the singing 
was loud and brilliant. 





eindeer Wool.—In Lapland garments 
made of reindeer hair are famous for their 
moisture-resisting property, as well as for their 
warmth. The hair, unlike that of many 
animals, is not hollow throughout its length, 
but is divided into many water -tight cells 
=< filled with air, which appears 
to be under compression, so 
that when the garments are 
placed in water the hair, or 
wool, swells without breaking, 
and the wearer is buoyed up 
and does not readily sink if 
he falls overboard. Such gar- 
ments are in common use 
among the Swedes, Norwe- 
gians and Russians. 


& 
open from the Air.— 
The problem of obtaining 


nitrogen from the atmosphere 
for fertilizing the land appears to have been 











solved, at least from a scientific point of view, by 
Doctor Erlwein, a German experimenter. Hibs | 
method is first to separate nitrogen from oxygen | 
by passing an air-current over red-hot copper, 
when the oxygen combines with the metal, 
leaving the nitrogen free. Then the nitrogen 
is caused to combine in an electric furnace with 
a mixture of powdered charcoal and lime. The | 
product is a black substance suitable to be | 





spread on the land, and possessing the ferti- | 
lizing properties of Chile saltpeter and potas- | 


sium nitrate. It remains to be demonstrated 
that the new fertilizer can be produced on al 
large scale and at an economical cost. 





VENTRILOQUISM derfal art easily Yearned. 





No special vocal talent required course, $2.00. 
Address F. NE WLIN, 923 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
STAMPS FREE—2 Guatemala Jubi- 

ee Bands, Cata. value 30c., for the 

é "anaes ot 2 collectors and be. post- 

fa 280. 20 diff. Russia,10c. ;24Japan, 

A 20c. ; 1000 diff. stamps mounted, 
So $4. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 





POULTRY-KEEPINC PAYS 


if you go about it the right way. FARM-POULTRY, 

semi-monthly, the most practical poultry paper 

published, teaches the right way. $1.00 a year. 

FARM-POULTRY PUB. CO., 239 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sample copy Sree. 


Best’ 
Sheet Music 


Popular Standard and Clas- 
oon iNhee Music. Full size — ie Cc 
Handsome Printing. Any of 








and 75c. music named below ty 3 

paid for 10cents. Our large catalogue 

contains over a thousand others equally good for 10c, 
per copy. Why not buyall your music at l0c. per copy? 
..Mendelssohn Sprin. -Regular price $. - 
Chopin’s Funeral 
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uis Ex ay a pa 84 50 
Maryland, Hy Maryland, VaTr..... po * 50 
Jixie variant WOGRB. ecocancoescocece cscs coe P * -50 
Wa: n South in ae .2-Step ” 50 

‘ Bes de Sul MOL § El ececsece Vocal ” 50 
....Faithful as the 8 1s Above otene pee = 50 
Justa Flower Yourlucked torsie “a ” 50 
nye yo “The arming I roqu uois,”’ price 
25 cents ular price 50 cents), Sy and 


patie a acenietal song; c: picture of theate 
EE — To any one buying one or more of the above 
— who will send in addition the names and ad- 
Tresses of ten persons who play or sing and would be 
interested in our catalogue, we will send an additional 
piece without charge. Names of music teachers are 
Particularly requested. Write names plainly. 
Enclose 10 cents for each piece Camted, except | | 
“Burning Lroquois,”’ which is 25 cents. 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 409 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 








The Light of the Kitehen. 


Shows the Way to 
Save Labor, Time, 
Food and Money. 
At Best Hardware Stores. 


See that “ Universal” 

ms “ = machine you 

here are 

inferior imitations. Cook 

Boo . 2, containing 
description, sent free. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain 
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English 
Biography “0k 


New Biographical 


New Plates. 


Rich Bindings. 5000 
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So TI LON ARY 
Ke 
eo Geography 
w?” Fiction, Etc. 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 
Dictionary 
With over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 
Illustrations. 





Should be in Every 
Home, School and Office 





Also Webster’s 


issued, 
Riediegtiovennant weniitenears ties Size 


Collegiate Dictionary 
1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25¢in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 
ted from same plates as regular edition. 
234x85gx1 


yin. 





FREE, “‘ATestinPronunciation”’ 
: tive and entertaining. Also ill iomugil 











G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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one of the unjgne Ly of the coming 








World’s Fair. To se 
eta “Katy” ‘Album. 
n colors containing views of 


the Fair as it will 
e aw re Souvenir 


all pr tritho. 


buildings reproduced in highest type POF lit 
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detachable and 
Send 25 cents to 


*’ Box G9li, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ried a pair of your $3.50 shoes. Iam now convinced that 





W. L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ 
Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 










Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. 
|W. L. DOUGLAS, 








will 4 anal to any one whe can prove 
-L. Douglas does not make and 
ell more men’s 
ony other manufacturer in the world. 
The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are worn by more men in all 
stations of life than any other make is because they hold their shape, fit 
better, wear longer and are of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe. 
2. 473, 464 Sains OF FINE SHOES WERE 
SOLD BY W. L. DOUGLAS IN 1903. 
wale vears I could not believe it possible to make a first-class shoe for $3.50, until at last I 


the best tn the world for the money.”’— Merritt L. Brown, with Knox, the Hatter, New York. 


Douglas has the largest men’s $3.50 Shoe Moss Order 
Business in the world. No trouble to get a fit by mail. 
State size and width; narrow, medium or wide 
with or without cap on toe; Kind 
lace or Lape a 25e. extra prepays delivery. 

shoes are sold throug 8 own 
Corona Colt is conceded everywhere mA ‘stores in the principal cities, and shoe dealers 
to be the finest patent leather yet produced. | everywhere. 
are within your reach. 


Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 eae he 


3.50 shoes thanff} 


MADE 


W. L. Douglas $3. 50 shoes are 


Dougla: as 











of leather desired ; 


No ee rr nere you | vee Douglas shoes 
ou desire further informa- 
tion before purchasing, oa te for Illustrated Catalogue 


145 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


toe; 





COLT’S REVOLVERS—in all climates, under all circumstances, ready for use. 
Complete catalogue mailed upon request. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 














Never Slips 
nor Tears 









Sold all over the world. 
GEO. FROST CO.. Makers, Boston, Mass 









- U.S.A. 


EVERY PAIR 





sa-BE SURE YOUR CORSET HOSE 









WARRANTED 





SUPPORTERS HAVE THIS CLASP. 











Sample pair, by mail, 
25 cents. 
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EASY Y MONEY. Mug Fastener” Good 
BEDGLEY FURNITURE CO. Centerville, ta. 





Better 
Than a Hair Rat. 





With Adjustable Top. 

An up-to-date improvement over the old style hair 
rat. c ean, cool and healthful. Every lady who ‘aa 
ciates a good pompadour effect will want 25 
one. Sent post-paid on receipt of price ct Ss. 


UTILITY COMB CO., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
EMPTY NOW. 
HOW ONE WOMAN QUIT MEDICINE. 





“While a coffee-user my stomach troubled me 
for years,’”’ says a lady of Columbus, Ohio, “and I 
had to take medicine all the time. I had what I 
thought was the best stomach medicine I could 
get; had to keep getting it filled all the time at 
forty cents a bottle. I did not know what the 
eause of my trouble was, but just dragged along 
from day to day, suffering and taking medicine all 
the time. 

“About six months ago I quit tea and coffee and 
began drinking Postum, and I have not had my 
prescription filled since, which is a great surprise 
to me, for it proves that coffee was the cause of all 
my trouble, although I never suspected it. 

“When my friends ask me how I feel since 1 
have been taking Postum I say, ‘To tell the truth, 
1 don’t feel at all, only that I get hungry, and eat 
everything I want and lots of it, and it never hurts 
me, and I am happy and well and contented all 
the time.’ 

“I could not get my family to drink Postum for 
a while, until I mixed it in a little coffee, and kept 
on reducing the amount of coffee until I got it all 
Postum. Now they all like it, and they never 
belch it up, like coffee. 

“We all know that Postum is a sunshine-maker. 
I find it helps one greatly, for we do not have to 
think of aches and pains all the time, and can use 
our minds for other things.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The one who has to bother with coffee aches and 
pains is badly handicapped in the race for fame 
and fortune. Postum is a wonderful rebuilder. 
There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


One 
Pencil 


won’t answer all pur- 
poses. Some are soft, 
some hard, some me- 
dium, some thick, 
some thin—which 
shall I use? 








Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 


Department AD, 
JosEPH DrxoN CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. ] 





May we send you 6 pairs 
of our latest style Men’s Cotton Half Hose 
(delivery charges prone anywhere in U.S.) 
i—r1 and securely packed a 4 eg 


c. per pair; 6 pairs f Deliv- Fa | 
ered to your door upon tay of price if | 
you cannot | 


GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALER. 
Our New Dotted Stripe is of extra quality 
Egyptian Cotton, popular weight for Bprins 


K-2— | meh ome with dotted stripes of Light 
K-3 — Black ground with dotted stripes of Cardinal 
and Gold. ses 


K-4—Navy Blue ground with dotted stri; of 
at Blue and Whi si 


K-5—N Blue d with dotted stri f 
-— > rae | pes oO! 


Our Catalogue—showing styles, colors, and giv- 
ing prices—is of great value to every one — 
especially so to those living away from fash- 
ion centers. It’s Free! Send postal for it to-day. § 
SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 





| Northern Securities Merger.— | 


The Supreme Court of the United States, | 
March 14th, gave its decision in the case of the 


United States versus the Northern Securities | 


Company. The defendant company is what is 
known as a ‘ ‘holding corporation,’’ which was 
organized under the laws of New Jersey to 
hold a majority of the stock of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railway companies, 
with a view to controlling their operation. 
The government of the United States brought 
suit in March, 1902, for the dissolution of the 
company, as contrary to the provisions of the 
antitrust act, and in April, 1903, the United 
States Circuit Court sustained the contention of 
the government, and gave a decision enjoining 
the defendant company from voting the stock 
of the railway companies which it controlled. 
The Supreme Court now, five justices concur- 
ring and four dissenting, affirms the decree of 
the Cireuit Court. The opinion of the court, 
written by Justice Harlan, declares that the 
holding corporation is in effect a consolidation 
of the railway companies, formed to prevent com- 
petition, and is a violation of the antitrust act. 
Incidentally, the court declares that the anti- 
trust act applies to all restraints upon interstate 
commerce, whether reasonable or unreasonable, 
that railway companies are embraced in the 
operation of the act, and that there is no ques- 
tion either of the absolute control of interstate 
commerce by Congress or of the constitutionality 
of the act. Justices Harlan, McKenna, Brewer, 
Brown and Day concurred in this opinion, 
although Justice Brewer disagreed as to some 
forms of statement. The dissenting justices 
were Chief Justice Fuller and Justices White, 
Peckham and Holmes. 
cy 


Battle between a Russian torpedo-boat 

flotilla and the Japanese fleet off Port 
Arthur took place on the night of March 10th, 
in which one Russian torpedo-boat destroyer 
and one Japanese torpedo-boat were sunk. 
The fight took place at close quarters, and for 
the first time the Russians assumed the aggres- 
sive. This change of policy is attributed to 
the assumption of command by Admiral 
Makaroff, who is credited with being especially 
intrepid. 


- 


OR omega Appointments.—The Pres- 
ident has nominated John Barrett of 
Oregon, now minister to Argentina, to be 
minister to Panama, and Arthur M. Beaupré 
of Illinois, now minister to Colombia, to the 
place made vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
Barrett. To succeed Mr. Beaupré the President 
has nominated William L. Russell, who is now 
chargé d@’affaires at Panama, 


& 
ervice Pensions.—Under an order issued 
by Pension Commissioner Ware, to take 
effect April 13th, veterans of the Civil War 
who are 62 years old may draw a pension of 
$6 a month, on the basis of age and service, 
without regard to special disabilities. At 65 
the pension is increased to $8; at 68 to $10, 

and at 70 to $12 a month. 

& 


esuits in Germany.—The German Bun- 

desrath, or federal council, has accepted 
the resolution adopted by the Reichstag last 
June for the repeal of the law of 1872, which 
forbade the Jesuits to remain in Germany. 
This law was the last vestige of the anti- 
Roman Catholic legislation enacted at the in- 
itiative of the late Prince Bismarck. 


o 


he Kishenef Trials.—The trial of pris- 

oners charged with participation in the 
massacre of Jews at Kishenef, Russia, last 
April was closed March 11th. Of 18 persons 
charged with homicide, two were found guilty, 
and sentenced to 4 years’ and 20 years’ impris- 
onment respectively ; and of 40 persons charged 
with creating disorders, 18 were found guilty, 
of whom 15 were condemned to one year’s 
imprisonment, and three to four months. 


& 


uropean Parliaments.—In the British 

House of Commons, March 15th, the govern- 
ment was defeated by 11 votes in an unexpected 
division in a thin house on an Irish ques- 
tion. The Austrian Reichsrath reassembled 
March 9th, after a recess of five months’ 
duration. ——The long deadlock in the Hun- 
garian Diet, occasioned by the demand for the 
use of the Hungarian language in the army, 
ended March 10th, when the obstructionist 
members abandoned their opposition to the 
recruiting bill. 6 





ecent Deaths.—George William Croft, 

Democrat, Representative in Congress 
from the 2d South Carolina district, died at 
Washington, March 10th. He was 57 years 
old.— Lord Augustus Loftus, for nearly 50 
years in the British diplomatic service, and 
formerly ambassador at Berlin and at St. 
Petersburg, died March 9th, aged 86. —— Erastus 
Dow Palmer, a pioneer among American sculp- 
tors, died March 10th, in his 87th year. 
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Spalding’ s Official Baseball Guide. 


Edited by HENRY CHADWICK, 
“The Father of Baseball.” 

Contains the records of the National, Ameri- 
can and all the minor leagues ; 
players; reviews of the past season, and a 
great deal of other information, 
pictures of the leading teams. 

PRICE 10 CENTS. 


The best book ever 
Price 10 cts. 


y Baseball. 


Pla 
m ay on the art of playing Ball. 
AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO., 
New York City. 


15 Warren St., 
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\ ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 





Every boy who loves out-of-door life (and 
what real boy doesn’t ?) should read 


The Forest, 


By Stewart Edward White. 


It is a delightful book of the woods, and a 
practical guide to woods life, written by a man 
who knows. He has for a number of years spent 
months in the woods with no outfit gg what 
he could carry on his back or in a canoe. 
boy who has been camping should read it 
will recall his own experiences and 
splendid ideas for further trips. The 
out should read it. 
open to him a new world of fun and sport, and 
fill him with a desire for the excitements and 


has never camped 


adventures of woods life. 
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It contains practical 





















semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with celluloid collars 
and cuffs or rubber 


products. 
Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 


cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 


ive him q 
Turn down collars are re- 
who versible and give double 
t will , . 


service. 
We send by mail prepaid, 

Ten Collars or Five Pairs 

Cufis for 30 cents. 

Sample Collar or Pair of 





— on tramping, omemnee on gt water 


in rapid streams, 


fires (no “7 task on a wet ry poe 

fishing, with a complete 
for a woods trip, provided you 
And you must ‘‘go light” if you 
a real woodsman. One thin 
be added to Mr. White’s list of necessities, and 
that is his book, for no better guide could be 
found with which to face the fascinatin, 
ties of forest life. INustrated by Thomas 


$1.50 net (by mail $1.65). 
Tue Ovtioox Co., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. 

illus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 




















made. In order to 
Solid Ball-headed 





24 Farrand St., Bioomfield, N. J. 


should have a 


Stewart’s Nickie Bixted 
DRESS PINS 


They are made of the best nickle and are 
of the finest workmanship. After you once 
use them, you will use no other. 
chasers are convinced they are the best pins 
ut them and our 

in in every home, 
we will send sample card of one dozen each 
of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins and one 
dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold Plated, 
all for 25 cents by mail postpaid. 


All pur- 
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CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. | 







































Macy’s 
This $6.00 


Stylish New 
Shirtwaist Suit 


number above. Sen 
handsome Suit promptly. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 











New York City 














for $3.96 


Shirtwaist Suit No. Q. A. 116. 


Description— Made of chambray, with full blouse waist, 
finished with mY edged with white piping ; 

skirt, finished wit 

of the neat and effective new models, re gularly worth $6; 
special mail order offer 4 ~ 96. 


gore flare 
straps and tucks at the bottom. One 


State whether blue or gray is 
be sure to give the merchandise 
us $3.96 and we will forward this 


In orderin 


Our 600-page Catalogue Free. 


This big book contains 600 pages of values equal 
to the above, and will be sent FREE upon re- 
guest, provided you mention the Shirtwaist Suit 
number given above, when writing for it. Itisa 
true guide to money -saving, complete with New 
York’s lowest prices, and will interest every 
member of the family. Don’t cut this ad. out. 
Merely mention number above when sending for 
either Suit or Catalogue. 


R. H. MACY & CO., NEw YORK CirTy. 
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LETTERS FOR 
SOUTHERN STATES 


LETTERS FOR 
WESTERN STATES 


Elgin Watches regulate the world’s business, 


public and private. 
fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin 
Watches, 
sizes, and in all varieties of cases. 


‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


Every Elgin Watch is 


in both men’s and women’s 


ELGin Nationa. WatcnH Co., Exain, tie. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although elght pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
tk 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WORK AND WORRY. 


t is sometimes a slight com- 

pensation for the man who is 
broken down physically or 
mentally, the man with early 
heart-disease or kidney-disease, 
or the neurasthenic, to boast 
that hard work was the cause 
of his undoing. It is a much 
more respectable cause than dissipation, or at 
least it would be if it were the cause. But the 
best medical authorities and hygienists believe 
that few men have ever been seriously injured by 
hard work properly done. It is hard work com- 
bined with worry or hard work performed in the 
wrong way that does the mischief in the majority 
of cases. 

Of course there may be such a thing as too much 
work—too constant application without recreation 
of any sort; but even in such a case inquiry will 
usually show that there is a want of system which 
increases the hours of work and induces a state of 
worry and hurry. Some of those who accomplish 
the greatest tasks seem to have the least to do, 
and the reason for this is that their work is thor- 
oughly systematized. The day is not begun with 
a despairing glance over all that must be done 
before night, and a hesitation where to begin. On 
the contrary, each hour has its appointed task; 
one thing is taken up, and for the time being the 
mind is concentrated upon that alone, as if nothing 
else pressed for the day. When this is done the 
next is taken up, and the next and the next; 
and when night comes there is no accumulation of 
unfinished work, and no worry for the morrow. 

It is the lack of system, the inability to concen- 
trate the mind on the work of the moment that 
makes for failure and for breakdown. 

Another reason why overwork kills is that the 
man wilfully or ignorantly neglects the laws of 
health. He eats too much under the mistaken 
idea that food is needed to help him bear the 
strain. He neglects physical exercise in the open 
air, and the system becomes clogged with waste 
materials. 

System, a quiet perseverance in taking up and 
completing one thing at a time, moderation in 
eating, one hour at least each day in the open 
air and seven hours’ sleep will enable a man to 
put behind him an enormous amount of work 
every day without hurt to mind or body. 





® © 


VOLTAIRE AT HOME. 


**\7ou have done a great work for posterity,” a 
friend once said to the great French writer, 
Voltaire. “Yes, madame,” he replied, “I have 
planted four thousand feet of trees in my park.” 
At another time, says his biographer, Mr. 8. G. 
Tallentyre, he declared, “I have done only one 
sensible thing in my life—to cultivate the ground. 
He who clears a field renders a better service to 
humankind than all the scribblers in Europe.” 

No more incongruous picture could be painted 
than that of this “withering cynic,” this world- 
famous hewer, hacker and uprooter of traditional 
beliefs, clad in his old gray shoes and stockings, 
a long garment reaching to his knees, little black 
velvet cap and great drooping peruke, tranquilly 
directing, cultivating, sowing. “I plant,” he said, 
“walnut- and chestnut-trees upon which I shall 
never see walnuts nor chestnuts.” 

He consoled himself for the toads in his garden 
by the reflection that “they do not prevent the 
nightingales from singing.” 

At more than threescore years and ten this old 
son of the pavement had set himself to learn, and 
did learn, the whole technique of agriculture. 
As soon as he bought Ferney he began to put the 
barren land round it under cultivation, and so 
occupied all persons on his estates who were out 
of work. When he was seventy-eight he was still 
hard at work with his own hands on that field 
which had been called “Voltaire’s Field” because 
he cultivated it entirely himself. 

Four times over he lined his drive with chestnut- 


and walnut-trees, and four times they nearly all | 


died, or were wantonly destroyed by the peasants. 

“However,” he said, “I am not daunted. The 
others laugh at me. Neither my old age nor my 
complaints nor the severity of the climate dis- 
courage me. To have cultivated a field and made 
twenty trees grow is a good which will never be 
lost.” 

Wagnitre records how two of the household 
having robbed their master, the police got wind of 
the matter; and Voltaire bade him go and warn 
the delinquents to fly immediately, “for if they are 
arrested I shall not be able to save them from 
hanging.” He also sent them some money for the 
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| journey. It is pleasant to learn that the hearts of 
| the culprits were touched by this generous kind- 
ness, and that, having escaped, they lived honest 
lives. 

It was a rule at Ferney that all peasants who 
came to the house should have a good dinner and 
twenty-four sous given them before they pursued 
their way. 

“Good to all about him,” was the Prince de 
Ligne’s description of Voltaire. 


* * 


A BROOM THAT SWEEPS CLEAN. 


hen the portable air-pump—which has been 

mentioned in The Companion—takes the 
place of the old-fashioned broom, house-cleaning, 
although it may not be altogether delightful, will 
be at least sanitary and dustless. The Scientific 
American has some interesting things to say of 
the new invention. 


The carpet renovators, which are of various 
sizes, consist of a steel framework which lies flat 
on the surface to be cleaned. This is termed a 
hood, and contains an expanded nozzle connected 
with the’ hose. In the bottom of the hood is a 
small slot through which the air passes in a sheet. 
It is forced into the rug or carpet at a pressure 
sufficient to blow the dirt out from the fabric. 

The dust passes upward through slots into the 
hood, and is prevented from escaping into the air 
by a cloth bag which retains it. The dirt settles 
into a pan especially designed to collect it, and is 
removed by taking off the bag and emptying the 

an. The renovator is moved by a handle over 
he floor. The handle also acts as a conduit for 
the compressed air, the suppty. of which is regu- 
lated by an ordinary valve. The renovator is a 
sublimated carpet-sweeper. 

For removing dust from upholstered chairs, 
sofas and other furniture a hand-rénovator may 
be used. Itis constructed on the same — le 
as the larger type, with the slots for applying the 
air-pressure and collecting the dust, and is pushed 
over the surface by hand. Even billiard-table 
coverings are thoroughly cleaned of chalk and 
dirt by the hand-renovator. In freeing pillows 
and mattresses a simple pneumatic needle is 
used. The air is injected with sufficient force to 
circulate ry the feathers, hair or other stuffing, 
and expel the dust that may have collected. 

The air-blast, supplemented by sun, outdoor 
air and soap and water, would reconcile most 
women to the passing of the broom, the disturber 
but not the destroyer of deadly germs. 


& ® 
‘*HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE?” 


hen he had his ticket to Richmond stowed 
away safely in his pocket, says the New 
York Times, the man from the South heaved a 
sigh of relief, and settled himself to an hour’s 
leisurely wait in the station for his homeward 
train. “Ah,” he said in happy indolence to an 
acquaintance who dropped into a chair beside 
him, “I am going down home, away from the 
sound of the eternal Northern question, ‘How 
long will it take?’ 
“If a man in New York stops to have his shoes 


lished, he asks the boy, ‘How long will it take?’ 
Yow, unless that man has been living the life of a 


tramp he knows how long it takes to polish shoes; 
but it has become second nature to him to ask the 
question. 


‘*When he goes tothe barber for a shave he asks, 
‘How long will it take?’ And if it is not done 
yay enough he will go elsewhere next time. 
tis the same at lunch. ‘I'll take an oyster stew,’ 
he’ll say i and then, ‘But hold on, waiter. How 
long will it take?” 

“You hear the same question at the drug-store, 
the bank, the hotel and on the street. Everything 
is regulated by ‘How long will it take?’ 

“I was brought up in a part of the country 
where no one cares how long it takes to get a 
thing done; and I’m glad I’m going back. To- 
morrow I shall be mingling again with people who 
when I ask them to take luncheon with me, will 
not answer _hesitatingly, ‘Well, | would, but— 
how long will it take?’ ” 
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BLAZING A TRAIL. 


he ignorance of many people about the habits 

and capacities of the blind is illustrated by a 
question which a man once asked Helen Keller. 
Although he was a scholar and man of letters, 
he wanted to know if she enjoyed painting! A 
bright boy, who was a pupil in one of the earliest 
institutions for the blind, says Fanny Crosby in 
her “Life Story,’’ was vastly bored by the foolish 
questions asked by visitors whom he had to escort 
about the school. 

The climax was. reached when he took them to 
the dining-hall. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed a wondering dame. 
“How do you blind folks ever manage to see the 
way to your mouths ?”’ 

“Well, ma’am,” replied the boy, solemnly, “each 
of us hitches one end of a string to his tongue and 
the other to the leg of his chair. By following 
that he manages to prevent the victuals losing 
their way.” 

® & 


WARMING THE FLAT-IRON. 


hen the thermometer dropped far below zero 

last December good Mrs. Rogers was much 

disturbed at the recollection that Huldah, the new 
kitchen maid, slept in an unheated room. 


“Huldah,” she said, remembering the good old 
custom of her own girlhood, “it’s going to be 
pretty cold to-night. think you had better take 
a flat-iron to bed with you.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Huldah, in mild and expres- 
sionless assent. 

Mrs. Rogers slept soundly and free from care, 
secure in the belief that the maid was comfortable. 
In the morning she again visited the kitchen. 

“Well, Huldah,” she asked, “how did you get 
along with the flat-iron ?” 

Huldah breathed a deep sigh of recollection. 

“Vell, ma’am,” she said, “I got it most varm 
before morning.” 


* © 


THE WRONG SHAPE. 
he scarcity of eggs this winter must have de- 
veloped some peculiarity in the eggs them- 
selves. A little girl went to the grocer’s, says the 
| New York Tribune, and asked the salesman if he 
| had any fresh eggs. 


’ 





| “Yes,” answered the man. 
| want?” 
| She was viewing the eggs critically. 
“Please, sir,” said she, “these eggs isn’t fresh.” 

| “Certainly they are fresh, little girl.’ 

“No, they isn’t,” she persisted. “I heard my 
pore tell my mama there’s a corner on eggs, anc 
hese are all smooth.” 


“How many do you 
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A Good Reputation. “ 4rown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 








STAMP 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 

Mexico, Argentine. Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, ‘l unis, etc., and e 
1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60diff. U. S., 
45c. Agents wanted. 50%. 1904 List FREE. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t.Louis,Mo. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


can earn money collecting fronts of Electric Lustre Starch 
packages in their neighborhoods. Write us for partic- 
ulars. Electric Lustre Starch Co., 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 











CUDAHY’S 


REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT. 


“THE TASTE TELLS.” 
For Soups; Sauces, 


Savory Sundries and BEEF TEA, 


Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-1 Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons. 






The Cudahy per to 
ecure 
Spoons the Spoons 


grace the best tables 
because they bear 
no advertising, 
are made in the 


For each spoon 
desired send a 
metal cap from 
a2-oz. orlarger 
sized jar of 


latest design, Rex Brand 
French Gray Beef Ex- 
Finish, and are tract, and 


to cents in 
silver or 
stamps to 


heavier than 
triple silver 


plate. —- cost - 
Made 1 mailing, an 

wm. A’ Rogers, mention this 
The Famous publication. 


Silversmith. 


(Do Not Confuse these Splendia 
Spoons with Ordinary Offers.) 


ADDRESS 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY, 
Beef Extract Department 28, 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 
is sold by all druggists and grocers. 




















Spring Suits 
$8 to *50 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 
Catalogue and Samples Free. 


No Branches or Agents. 





adies sometimes 
ask us, “ How 
can you make 
perfect - fitting 
garments from 
measurements 
sent by mail?” The 
system under 
which wemake our 
garments is origi- 
nal and exclusive 
with us, an 8 
entirely different 


We have had fif- 
teen years’ experi- 
ence in the making 
of ladies’ garments 
from measure- 
ments sent by mail, 
and we guarantee 
perfect satisfac- 
ion. Weemphasize 
the £ points of 
the figure and con- 


lors have been 
thoroughly trained 
according to our 
own methods. We 














ou does not give entire satisfaction, 
return it promptly and we refund your money. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits e ° e - $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . ° ° - $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes . ° - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts ° ° e - $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets .. e ° - $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Travel- 
ling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
We do not carry Wash Goods nor make 
Silk Shirt - Waist Suits. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

Our Catalogue contains explicit directions for 
taking measurements correctly. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples 
will be sent free any part of the United 
States. Ask for New Spring Catalogue No. 
48. In soqnesting samples mention about the 
color you desire and we will send a full line 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 























Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of the two stylesshown 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons. i stick or hat 

ins as desired. Straight from 
actory to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 
10 cents. In Sterling Silver #2.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. 


Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de- 
signs free. 

l work guaranteed. 
back if not satisfied. N 
lag designs and estimates & 
gladly furnished free. ' 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
2ic, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Best 
Protection 


for her complexion is not a veil. 
Of course she wears the charming 
mesh as a screen against sun and 
wind, or to half conceal her pretty 
face, but the complexion protector 
that she most relies on is Resinol 
Soap — a pure medicinal soap that 
produces and preserves a smooth 
and healthy skin-texture. 

The strong alkali of the ordinary 


soap absorbs the natural oils from the cuticle, leaving it wrinkled and pallid. 


pep! N OJ, 


SOAP 


lubricates and nourishes the true skin, clearing the complexion and leav- 


ing it soft and velvety. 
world-famous Resinol 


Having the same medicinal properties as the 
Ointment, Resinol 
blotches, blackheads, pimples, fetor, etc. 
keeps the skin sweet, soft and healthy. 

RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore 


Soap removes roughness, 

Use it for the baby’s bath ; it 
Sold everywhere; samples free. 
Md., U.S. A. 


Great Britain Branch: 97 New Oxford St., London, w.c. 
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MARCH 31, 1904, YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














The culmination of progressive enterprise 
"“thiage, i! A WO-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake ‘iin 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. MARCH 31, 1904. 


If you are going to have a big 


spread don’t forget to 


Say 


uU 4U 


to the grocer man and get the spicy 
little Ginger Snap that gives 
the climax to the 
feast 


A Nickel EverylWvhere 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















